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Metropolitan College of Music 


{9 and 21 E. Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





DEL 


SUMMER SCHOOL,—SPECIAL TEACHERS, 


Course of ten weeks, including board and one study, 
$125.00. Including board and two studies, $150 00. 


Admissions from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 


The Voice Department, headed by H. W. Greene, 
supported by Dudley Buck in Interpretation, by John 
C. Griggs, Frank H. Potter, and others, offers, without 
question, the best advantages for vocal atudy to be found 
in America. 

The Pianoforte Department, under the active direc- 


tion of Albert Ross Parsons, offers the broadest training i 


both in Technique and in Interpretation. A part of this 
work, comprised in the Synthetic Department of Nor- 
mal Training, under Miss Kate S. Chittenden, makes 
possible to prospective teachers the great advantages of 
the Synthetic Method of Piano Teaching, as originated 
by Mr. Parsons and established through Miss Chitten- 
den’s editorship of the Synthetic publications. 

Department of Theory and Composition, Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Principal. 

Department of Organ, R. Huntington Woodman, 
Principal. Instruction in this department given by Mr. 
Buck and Mr. Shelley also. 

The Department of Violin, under Clifford Schmidt, 
the eminent concert master of the Seidl Orchestra, in 
conjunction with the Pianoforte Department, secures to 
the College the important advantage of the study of 
chamber music and general ensemble practice. 

A special feature is the Residence Department for 
ladies, where a limited number of pupils from a dis- 
tance are accommodated with board and every facility 
for practice and study. 


DUDLEY BUCK, PresipEnt. 

A. R. PARSONS, Vicr-Presipent. 

H. R. SHELLEY, Seconp Vice-Presipeyt. 
H. W. GREENE, Parnoirar Voice Dep't. 
M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 

JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, Sxoretary. 


REGULAR COURSE, $200 PER YEAR. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














SELECTIONS rrow BEETHOVEN 


A Collection of the Shorter and Best 
Known of His Compositions ‘for 
the Pianoforte, arranged in 


Progressive Order. 


COMPILED AND COMPARED 
FROM THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES BY 


THEODORE PRESSER. 
Price, Complete, $1.50. 


The following is a list of the compositions ;— 


‘Nel Cor Piu.? Six Variations ...............-+- $0.60 




















Andante in F-Majoi ne -60 
RondoinC€. Op. 51, No. 1 85 
Adagio Cantabile, from Op. 13.. 40 
Bagatelle. Op. 33, No. 6.. +20 
Andante. Celebre, from Op. 1 «BS 
Presto Movement. Op. 10. «35 
Minuet. Op. 31, No. 8........ .B0 
Adagio. Op. 2, No.1 Bd 
Minuet, Op. 49, No. 2 -35 
Andante and Variations. Op. 2 -60 






The above can also be had in separate sheet form. 


A portrait and biography of Beethoven will be 
included. This will make one of the most accept- 
able collections of Beethoven’s music ever pub- 
lished. 


Published by 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE ETUDE. 




















ee The Embellishments of Music, 
SELECTED STUDIES.) A STUDY OF THE ENTIRE RANGE OF MUSIOAL 


ORNAMENTS, FROM THE TIME OF 
BY STEPHEN HELLER. | 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
Selected from Opus 45, 46, and 47. 





A Hand-Book for Pianoforte Players, Ringers, and al 
= | Musicians. 
PRICE 81.50. | 





Revised by Albert Ross Parsons, Calvin B. Cady, | 
Arthur Foote, Edward Baxter Perry, John 8. Van 
Cleve, Wilson @. Smith, and Charles W. Landon. 

These études are carefully fingered and phrased, | 
metronome marks given, use of pedal made clear and | 
concise, and each one is described, named, and anno- | 
tated, the remarks containing valuable hints and sugges- 
tions as to touch, style, and methods of study. This is | 
the finest edition of these valuable études ever published, 

Address Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, 


By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE CLASSICS. 


PRICE 


$1.00. 





This much-needed manual for music students and teachers has been 
written after ® most serious investigation of the subject from a histor- 
ical and practical standpoint. The book is conveniently divided into 
chapters, which treat of each of the Graces separately, and classify them 
in a logical progression, from the simplest forms of the Appoggiatura 
to the most elaborate Arabeaque of ornamental tones as found in Chopin. 

‘The book will fill a great want, either as a reference manual or as & 
text-book for students. No important historical item and no item of 
practical worth has been omitted, yet the book is kept within reasonable 
limits, and through its concise classification and copious illustrations 
all questions likely to come before the student or musician will find a 
| comprehensive solution. 


Philadelphia, Pa | PESU BAS Teas 
DO YOU TEACH? 


WO CONCERT AL BUMS) orcerseas enters 





you should procure at the earliest moment the new vol- 


| ume by ADOLPH CARPE, entitled 
“THE PIANIST’S ART,” 


| as you will find it one of the most valuable and inter- 
ITI CE | esting works on this subject issued in recent years. 

The Etude says: “‘ The Pianist’s Art’ is not a book of dry rules | 

| to be learned and perchance forgotten, but rather one of original 

PRICE 81.00 EACH. thought, to be pondered on and developed. Particularly interesting is 
the chapter on Fingering, being a history of this department of piano- | 

| playing. The chapt Ex on and Charact both original 

A glance at the table of contents of these two Albums Pe abs eee eee bee gest ct ld ae entialas 
will show their superiority over most collections of piano | “Every musician should add this work to his list, both for what it con- 
music. They are full sheet-music size, well printed on |" and for the inspiration it will give, | 


good paper, durably bound, and attractively gotten up. “The Pianist’s Art,” I Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
The music is such as you hear at concerts and musicales fa z - SPSS. 








MUSIC WRITING PENS. 


| ‘The best music writer manufactured. Made of anti-corrosive metal, 
| guaranteed to be smooth, uniform, and to last longer than three ordinary 
steel pens. Price 30 cts ‘per dozen, net, 2 samples by mail for six cents 
Mitcheson, Mary F., Petite Berceuse. | 


in stamps, 
THEO. PRESSER, 
Kavanagh, I., Op. 2, Polonaise Antique. | 


Von Wifi, N., Op. 14, No. 2, Canzonetta, | 1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Houseley, Henry, Dance Antique, Bye-Gone Days. — Z a 
Bendel, Fr., Op. $2, Nocturne. 
De Kontski, A., Op. 370, Menuet, Louis XV. | 
Chopin, F., Op. 40, No. 1, Polonaise. | 
Schumann, R., Op. 23, Nocturne in F. 
Rubinstein, Anton, Op. 3, No. 1, Melody in F. 
Heller, St., Op. 45, No. 20, Village Fete. 
Schumann, R., Op. 124 Slumber Song. 
Delioux, Ch., Op. 14, Marche Hongroise, 
Bach, J.'S., Loure in G. 

Rubinstein, A., Marche ala Turque. 
Beethoven, Op. 2, Andante Celebre, 
Moszkowski, M., Op. No, 2, Germany. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY PIANO PLAYER, | 
Chopin, F., Op. 28, No. i5, Prelude. 


Album of Instructive Pieces 


FOR THE 
Schubert, F., Op. 7 


Rubinstein, A., Op. 10, Kammennoi-Ostrow. | PIANOFORTE. 


Schumann, R., Op. 12, No 2, Soaring. | 
PRICE $1.00. 


Contents—Concert Album, Vol. I. Classic. 


Chopin, Op. 9, No. 2, Nocturne, 
Techaikowsky, P., The Skylark. 
Moszkowski, M., Op. 15, No. 1, Sersnade, 
Hummel, J. N., Op. 52, Rondo in C. 












Contents—Concert Album, Vol. Il. Popular, 


Doppler, J. H., Op. 181, I Think of Thee. Be = 
Moelling, Theo., Elfin Dance. | 

Nowoczek, P., On the Hills, | ARRANGED IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 
Muller, W, A., Op. 112, No. 2, Polonaise | 

Foerster, Ad./ Op. 63, Peace of Evening. ee 

Goerdeler, R., Angels’ Voices. 
Geibel, A., Bohemian Melody. 


Biehl, A., Op. 111, Chiming Bells. There are few really good collections of easy in- 
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Moyer, 1, Alico, Valse de Salon. structive music. This album will be welcome as 
OR Hyaen coats onnraare supplying a need with most teachers. They are 
Meta orice Pauante "Dance. | pieces intended to form the taste of the pupil. All 
ce a BOR 19, Bogan the Grove. : are closely fingered and edited. We consider that 

Le Hache, W., The Sailor Boy's Drennan | the collection cannot be excelled for formative 

Goldbeck, 'R., Op. 12, L’Amazone Mazurka, | pieces, 

Goldner, W., Op. 36) Air, Moldave Mazurka, saris : see fs 

nz, W.. Op. . | 
a ) 

Bee Ae ase ce Met Deten CA KREMER'S DYSPEPSIA FOWDER 
cf =e =o eS ———$_____—_—_—_____—_| heey radically cures Dyspepsia and Sats 
SELECTED OCTAVE STUDIES) 4 Bemmesiectei 

Aw) 15 large boxes, 50 cts. 

ae ANS ist does not keep it, write to | 
Yate \ JOHN KREMER | 
Equal Development of Both Hands. A . | Ni ec aia pie CHEAT | 
yas hn. Fou: postage Pr | 
PREPARATORY STUDIES BY THEO. PRESSER. —— = = - a= 
PRICH 75 CENTS. FAT:== EDU CED rc ie LO. | 

These Octave Studies are of medium difficulty, and selected from | y ja pee a 


Spindler, Hunten, Bertini, Kullak, eto, They are of great educa- 
tional value. | 





Or Re 





n 7 Broadway, New York City 














MUSICAL MOSAICS. 


PRIOB 81.60 


The very best sayings on musical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of 


170 AUTHORS IN 600 QUOTATIONS. 


Every teacher—every student—should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci- 


nating. 
ik a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 


PRACTICAL AND PLEASING. 


The Art of Pianoforte Playing 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus, Doc. 


Price $1.50, Postpaid. 








The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school for beginners, embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticizm. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in such a 
way that the difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Nota pase has been admitted for 
the purpose of making a book ; no other work has been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of the requirements of a complete 
elementary school for the pianoforte. 

Address Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 


&e€MUSIC:FOLIOS.+* 
OUR OWN MAKE. 
Price $1.00. $9.00 per dozen, by Express. 


‘This folio fa without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 


| folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 


Address THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 


DEAF, BLIND, 


CATARRH: “Cire. 


Cataracts, Loss of 
all 
hi- 


Deafness, Blindne 







2, 
ia, Bronce 


——_— ti 
Send for testimo: 


rh cure known to the suffering world, and 
can be used by a family at ONE CENT per day solicit all 
chronie and so-called incurable cases. No Surgery, no Medicine. 


ELECTRODE CO., 537 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


24 MELODIC STUDIES 


SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 
J. CONCONE. 
REVISED AND ANNOTATED AND WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH BY 
Cc. B. CADY. 





tronbles cured by Electrode 


Electrode is the best Cat: 












PRICE $1.25. 

This volume contains the best of this composer's 
melodic piano studies. They are on the style of Stephen 
Heller studies, and somewhat less difficult technically. 
They are beautifully printed on good paper and bound 
with flexible cover. 


THEODORE PRESSER, PUBLISHER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Back Numbers of [he Hitude 


Bound Volumes for 1887, - $2.60, Postpaid. 
“ “ “1988, = 2.50, o 
“ “ “ 1889, = 2.50, “ 
“ “ “ 1890, s, 2.60, “ 
“ “ “ 1891, e 2,50, “ 
“ “ “ 1892, 7 2.50, “ 
ic We Mates 993; cas 2) SEO mee 
us iP “1804, - 2,60, a 
We have a few of the later yolumes not bound. Price $1.50, post 


paid. 

: ‘These volumes contain from 18 to 20 dollars worth of music in 
each year. The various articles give a great amount of information 
of permanent value. It is a peculiarity of The Etude that tts 
articles are of substantial and lasting worth, 
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Philadelphia’s Leading College of Mus.c. 


Every Branch of Music 
Taught by a Faculty of 
85 Eminent Artist Teach- 
ers. Accommodations for 
2500 Students...... 


A COMPLETE 
MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 


MAY BE ACQUIRED AT THE 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music 


1831 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
716 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AT THE 
LOWEST 








JIE Broad Street Conservatory of 

Music is known as an Institution 
Presenting to students the greatest 
possible advantages. The Faculty is 
composed of teachers whose ability 
and standing as musicians and artists 
are unquestioned Its growth hag not 
been spasmodic, neither has its suc- 
cess been attained by other methods 


POSSIBLE 
than such as would establish its ex- c OsT. 
ceptional worth and superiority. Its 


Pupils are conceded to possess the greatest practical and artistic knowl- 

edge, and many of them are now successfully filling prominent posi- 

tions in schools, churches, in leading orchestras, and upon the concert 

and operatic stage. 

The Only Conservatory in America which successfully 
maintains a Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra. 


SEASON OF 1895-96 OPENS SEPT. 2d. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, MUS. DOC., IS AT THE HEAD OF THE THEO- 
RETICAL DEPARTMENT. WHILE EQUALLY EFFICIENT 
TEACHERS ARE IN CHARGE OF 
OTHER BRANCHES. 


Write for illustrated catalogue giving full information, terms, ete. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“EDUCATION PAYS,” 


especially in WKusic. If 
you want the best musical 
education it will pay you to 


write for our new catalogue 


before you decide where you 
will study the coming season. 
Fall term opens Monday, 
September oth. 


Boston Training School of Music. 


GEORGE H. HOWARD, A.M., Director. 
H. FRANK SPURR, Manager. 


Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis College of Music 


A Large and Competent Faculty of Artistic Musi- 
cians and Experienced Teachers. 

All Branches of Music Taught and Diplomas 
Granted from each Department. 

A Normal or Teachers’ Department in which 
Deppe’s and C. B. Cady’s Children’s Method is 
Taught, also the Mason Technic. 

Twenty Free and Partial Scholarships Given to 
Worthy Pupils. 

Eight Gold and Silver Medals to Pupils Making 
the Greatest Advancement during the Year. 

Fall Term begins September 9th. 

For Particulars and Circulars address 


J. M. DUNGAN, 











Monument Place, . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1888. Incorporated 1891. 
EIGHTH YEAR OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


No. 1511 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Princrpat—Kate H. Chandler. 
Directors—John R. Fanshawe, John E. Jones, 8S. Ward Chandler, 
James M. Hall, Alfred W. Duxbury, Channing Hilery, K, H. Chandler. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


MR. ALBERT W. BORST, 


Composer of Cantatas: ‘"John Gilpin,” ‘“ Mrs. Speaker,” ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim,”’ etc., 
undertakes the tuition of students in Piano and Organ Playing. Classes 
in Harmony, Counterpoint, Analysis of Form, and Sight Reading. 
Special terms for those studying for the profession. City studio 
Hesidence, 3600 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 


Miss any Fay desires to announce that she is ready to receive en- 
gagements for Piano Conversations next season. “Miss Fay promises 
me programmes, selected from the best works of both classic and 
modern composers, and embracing a wide field of musical literature. 
She is in the habit of prefacing each piece with short comments, 
biographical of the composer or descriptive of the composition, 
which render it clear to everybody when played. These “conversa. 
tions” are heartily enjoyed by audiences, and serve to bring them 
into @ pleasant personal relation with both the pianiste and the 
music, and are a great stimulus to musical students. Address, 


MISS AMY FAY, 
33 West Sist Street, + ~ 











New York. 





BDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LEOTURER. 


Lecture Recitals at Schools and Musical Societies a Specialty, 
Address: Care Mason & Hamlin, 146 Boylston St., Boston. 


Mr. Perry makes an annual Western tour from October Ist to the 
holidays, and a Southern trip in January and February. Engage- 
ments in the Eastern States during the spring months. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


AND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
WARREN, OFIO. 





One of the oldest and most influential Schools of Music 
in North America. 


PLAN. 


Half hour; private lesson, daily, on instrument or voice, 
Daily lesson in theory, solfeggio, and ensemble. 
Four hours of daily practice in our building. 


CATALOGUES FREE. JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., 


R23 South S8th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LESSONS BY MATL 








In Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and Composition 








MADAME A. PUPIN, Concert Pianiste 
(JANKO KEYBOARD), 
will accept engagements for recitals in drawing-rooms and schools. 
Private JANKO KEYBOARD Recitals. 


‘Those wishing to see, hear, and test the merits of the new keyboard 
may arrange, for parties of ten, for an hour at Madame Pupin's resi- 
dence, when a programme of nine pieces will be given, and opportunity 
for full explanation of the advantages of the new invention. 

Fee, $5.00 for the hour, for ten persons or less than ten. 

Appointments should be made by letter several days in advance. 


Residence, No. 22 East 20th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE. 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


A monthly for parents and teachers. Edited by An- 
drea Hofer and Amalie Hofer, Chicago. 
Devoted to kindergarten theory and practice. Keeps 
- its readers in touch with the best demonstrations in 
the entire Kindergarten field. New kindergarten 
songs. Nature studies and investigation. ‘lypical 
work with gifts and materials. Discussions by live 
educators on best methods. Psychology made practi- 
cal by the study of the child. Typical stories by active 
kindergartners, How to study Froebel’s Mother-play 
Book. 





DeparrMenr ror PARENT’ —Correspondence with 
mothers, discussing all practical and vexing questions. 
Typical chats with the children on natural history, 
domestic life, stories, songs, and plays. Hints of how 
to keep active fingers employed. Hand work and 
busy ways for children in the home, adapted to the 
needs of busy mothers. How and why to answer 
children’s questions, Lullabys, home songs, and nur- 
sery rhymes. A pure home magazine, with a high 
standard of family life as its objective point, and 
s0:nd purposes in early education, Thinking mothers 
are most practically supported in their efforts to give 
children rational training. Send 15 one-cent stamps 
for sample, and ask for plans for introducing the 
KINDERGARTEN into your neighborhood. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO., CHICAGO, 





MISS A. HERMIONE BIGGS, 


An Assistant of Dr. William Mason, 
WILL HAVE TIME FOR A FEW MORE PIANO PUPILS. 


For further particulars apply at 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 
After September ist. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE 


Ao 
MASON’S “TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 
343 CLINTON AVE., BROOKLYN. 





stupios: { 





MISS CLARA B. HARRISON, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
@fason System of Technic), 


1019 © Street, N.W., = = WASHINGTON, D. C. 








With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 699 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (86 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 19, Jan. 8, and April 4. 

Tf you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 


F. B. RIOH, Director, 
OBERLIN, OdIO 





MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 


who desire to obtain reliable information about their customers 
in any branch of the music trade should subscribe for our book of 


‘“CREDIT RATINGS” FOR 1895. 


Special attention given to collection of past due claims in any 
part of the United States and Canada. 
Address all communications to 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 


10 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
for every department of instruction by the Southern Educational 
Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. Large number of vacancies reported from 
the best schools of the South and Southwest. Operates in all States. 








“CROWN” PIANO is now ready with the 
“Crown”’ Orchestral Attachment 
and Practice Clavier. 


PAT, OCT. 16, '94. OTHER PATENTS PENDING. 


A perfect piano, which has four pedals and 
with which the Harp, Zither, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavichord, Spinet, Harpsichord, Banjo and. 
Bag nite can be imitated, and with which a full 
piano keyboard, for finger practice, without 
tone, or with very slight tone, but with regular 
piano touch is had. 


GEO. P. BENT, Sole M’f’r., 
Cor. Washington Boulevard and Sangamon Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


C. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK: 


(Extracts from the ‘‘Monthly Bulletin.” 
The ‘‘ Monthly Bulletin’? will be sent regu- 
larly to the address of any person inter- 
ested.) 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Studies in Pedal Phrasing for the Organ. 


By DUDLEY BUCK. 
OP.28. PRICE $1.50, NET. 


An eminently practical work, and one which has risen steadily in 
professional estimation during the quarter century of its existence. It 
contains eighteen studies on the proper use of the feet in all manner of 
figures and technical combinations—arpeggios, runs, diversified motives 
and phrases, both short and long, legato and staccato, ete —always ac- 
companied on the manuals, 80 that the student immediately derives 
fullest benefit from his pedal practice through being enabled to com- 
bine it with manual work thoughtfully arranged for this precise pur- 
pose. The heel-and-toe signs, changes of feet, slides, and the grouping 
and phrasing of the parts for pedal and manual are marked with scru- 
pulous precision; for the registration, sufficient general directions are 
given. 

Published in convenient oblong shape, printed from entirely new en- 
graved plates, and well up to date in every particular. In passing, we 
may add that the former edition was published in two parts at $2.00 
each, whereas the whole work is now offered for $1 50. 


Cc. WHITNEY COOMBS. 


THE VISION OF ST. JOHN. 


A CANTATA 
For Mixed Voices, Full Orchestra, and Organ. 
TEXT SELECTED FROM THE BOOK OF THE REVELATION 


VOCAL SCORE, PRICE 75 CENTS, NET. 


A composition, somewhat brief for its class, excellently suited for 
performance at any season or on any occasion of rejoicing. For small 
choirs the orchestra may be dispensed with, as a skillful organist can 
readily adapt the piano accompaniment to his instrument. A solo 
quartet, a good mixed chorus, and an able golo tenor are requisite for 
its adequate production. The contralto solo, No. 2 (“And God Shall 
Wipe Away-All Tears”), may be taken by the singer of that part in 
the quartet, The solo tenor takes a leading part in Nos. 1,3, 4, and 5 
having recitatives of considerable length. The Finale, No. 6, is for full 
chorus. 

The Cantata is interesting, spirited, and melodious; it breathes 
throughout the inspiration of its lofty thems. However, it presents no 
special technical difficulties beyond the aforesaid adaptation of the 
piano accompaniment. 


SIX VOCAL DUETS. 
By LUIGI DENZA. 


Words by G. HUBI NEWCOMBE. 


PRICE 75 CENTS, NET. 


The name of Luigi Denza is familiar as that of a well-accredited 
writer of popular songs. The elements of his populariy are strikingly 
in evidence in these six vocal duets:— 

1, BARCAROLLE. 

2, FAREWELL. 

3. SWEET OHIMES. 


4, WELCOME SPRING. 
5, SHE SLEEPS. 
6, TO THE DANCE! 


Denza understands the human voice—what sounds best and what is 
most truly yocal (é.¢., singable), and writes accordingly. His melodious 
measures glide smoothly on, free from “adventurous” discords and 
difficult intervals; the piano part is easy to play, yet by no means des- 
titute of pleasing variety ; and the voice parts just fit the original Eng- 
lish words, which are happily combined in fluent and tuncful verse. 
The extreme low and high tones for the soprano are b— —g’, for the 
alto g— —a"’. 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 





NENT ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MONIC. 


Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


RICHARD H. DANA, President. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





The Leading Conservatory of America. 
COMPLETE IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS. 
SEND OR CALL FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS AND CALENDAR. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


» ANECDOTES * 
GREAT MUSICIANS, 


W. FRANCIS GATES. 











A unique, valuable, and interesting collection of three 
hundred well authenticated anecdotes of great Composers, 
Players, and Singers, related in an entertaining style, and 
embodying much valuable musical information. 


300 ANECDOTES, 


ABOUT 


325 PERSONS, 
850 REFERENCES, 


305 PAGES. 


Beethoven is referred to 48 times; Hiindel, 30; Haydn, 
24; Bach, 16; Mozart, 32; Mendelssohn, 23; Biilow, 14; 
Liszt, 28; Malibran, 7; Meyerbeer, 10; Paganini, 19; 
Patti, 6; Schubert, 14; Schumann, 9; Rossini, 16; Verdi. 
7; Wagner, 19; Jenny Lind, 9; Chopin, 6. 

To the average reader this work is one of the most inter- 
esting musical books published, as it is free from abstruse 
technicalities and dry history. It is lively and entertain- 
ing, and just the thing to interest young people in musica] 
biography. E 

HANDSOMELY BOUND. 
FULL CLOTH. CLEAR TYPE. FINE PAPER. 


PRICE $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits of Great Musicians. 


LIFE SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 
Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 cts. Extra. 
“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 
Packed to go by Express at purchaser’s charge. 
The following are now ready :— 


BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, MOZABT, 
WAGNER, HANDEL, CHOPIN, LISZT, 
SCHUBERT, AND HAYDN. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac. 
tien wherever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. Suitable for the most 
elegant Studio, Music Room or Parlor. 


Addres THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 








SELECT LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE OATALOGUE OF 


WM. ROHLFING & SONS, 


MILW AUER ESE. 


PIANO SOLO. 
@olisender, W. Love Romance, Op. 57. Eight instructive 
pieces, carefully fin; 
No. 1 [-room 













Novara, L. Musical Came . 76, Eas 
Saotiphnilug Whoelsezer eo 











2. Gipsy Life... 40 
8 Marionettes 40 
4, Gavotte Antique 40 
5. Little Bolero.. 40 
6, Neapolitan Dance. 0 
-60 
Cradle Song, 0) % 
le Bong, Op. 
Danse Melodi ‘60 
Sylvan Dance, Op. 47, No. 8... ‘60 
ape 1,00 
one Pi 75 
Valse 15 
Sternberg, C. 16 
Ttalian Scent 

1. On the 65 
2, Tarantella.. 70 

8, Lullaby... Af 
4. Punch and Judy.. 60 
Love Song, Op. 50, 60 
Historiette Musicale, Op. 50, No. 2. ‘60 
Staccatella, Caprice, Op. 50, No. 60 
Arabian Nights Nocturne, Op. 64 ‘60 
Patte-Chatte, Morceau de Salon, 50 

Strelezki, A. M 

No. 1. Minuet.. 40 
2, Chanson Triste. 40 

8, Petite Magurka.. . 
4, Little Secrets.. 40 
5. Petite Melodie. 40 
6. Scherzino. 40 
7. Valsette. 140 
8. Historiette. 40 
9. Doll’s Waits. 40 
10. Little Ballade. 40 

11. Melody... 
OF ae ae 40 
. Spring Song. 140 
14, Marci 40 
15, Fairy Tale 40 
. Valse Rococo.. 40 
17. Rock Me to Sleep.. 40 
18. Tarantelle... 40 
19, Little Theme. 40 
20, Valse Gracicuse. 40 





es FOUR HANDS. 
House: ©. Rosebuds, Op, 818. Twelve instructive pieces with- 


PIANO STUDIES, ETC. 

Riemann, Dr. H. Comparative Piano School, theoretical and 
practical, A guide to the study of the most important educational 
works for the Pianoforte, completed by the addition of selected 
material. Materials in four books:— 

Book 1. Elementary School $1.50 
2, Preliminary Tech: 
independence, and fluency 
the various kinds of touc! 
dynamic shading 
8, Melodic Ornament 
ments of oes 
4. Bhythmical Pro! 
Quintettes, ete. 


VOCAL STUDIES. 


Gauptmer, Th. VoiceCulture. A new theoretical and practical 
ool of singing for the use of all voices according to the most 
approved principles. $2.50 











y 


Pp! 
in the fingers, for producin, 
and for insuring control o} 
$1.50 










correctly and in 
Jems, Triplets, 















ORGAN. 


The Organist’s Album. A collection of classical and modern 
music for the organ in the church and home, selected and 


adapted by D. F 
‘Two volumes, each 

‘The first volum« 
of music. 

The second 73 pieces on 87. pages of music. 

Complete catalogue of publications furnished free of charge 
on application. 

Any of the foregoing mentioned compositions sent for exami- 


STILLMAN. 








nation, 





Pablishers—WM. ROHLFING & SONS—Lnporters. 
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BOOSEY & CO., 


Music Publishers and Musical 


Instrument Manufacturers, 
9 E. SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Swan and the Skylark,” 


CANTATA. 
Words by HEMANS, KEATS, and SHELLEY. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


A. GORING THOMAS. 
(POSTHUMOUS WORK.) 


To be performed for the first time at the 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL (1894), ENGLAND. 


Sample Copy, post-free, - ‘75 Cents. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Now being used by the Leading Masters in 
America. Also at Royal Academy, Royal 
College, etc., London, England. 


+ 60 SOLFEGGI. + 
By F. P. TOSTI. 
IN TWO BOOKS. PRICE $1.00, NET, EACH BOOK. 


These Solfeggi have been written by Signor Tosti for the middle reg- 
ister of the voice, and are therefore equally suitable for all voices. 

They will be found most useful studies, and so melodious in charac 
ter as to be practically songs without words. 


ALBUM OF TWENTY NEW SONGS. 


(ENa@LisH AND GERMAN Worps) 
By JAQUES BLUMENTHAL. 


These Songs are considered to be the finest work ever produced by 
this Eminent Composer. 


Paper Cover, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


GEORGE GROSSMITH’S SONGS. 


CANTATA FOR OHILDEEN, 
“THE SWEETEST SONG,” 
By J. Li ROECKEL. 


LATEST ADDITION TO ROYAL EDITION. 


SONGS FROM THE ORATORIOS. 


A collection of Solos for all voices from standard works. All in orig 
inal keys, with original accompaniments. 


Write for our Catalogues. Free on Application. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ENOCH & SONS, London, 
PATTERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, 
JAMES BATH, London. 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS 
WILL FIND THE FOLLOWING 


Vocal Collections, Etc., 


Recently issued from the press of 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 





7 Bible House, New York, 


Very serviceable for the coming 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


ANGELIC CHORDS. Vol. II. 


A collection of Duets, Trios, and Quartets 
for Female Voices. Compiled by J. Fischer, $0 75 
We can safely recommend this volume of female choruses 


as being one of the best collections of its kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. 


ACADEMICAL FAVORITES, 


A collection of two-, three-, and four-part 
Songs for Female Voices. New and Revised 
Edition. Compiled by J. Fischer, . . . .100 

This admirable collection has been more successful since 
its revision than it wax before. It now contains a number 


of part songs of a higher order of merit than are usually 
found in works of this kind. 


CONCERT ALBUM for Young People. 


Consisting of thirty three-part Songs, with 
German and eng iahy Text. Worepased by 
BE ARG cothe Ss Sue een te) OU) 


FOUR CHORUSES :— 


1. Welcome Song. 2. At the Opening of a 
School Examination. 3. At the Close of a 
School Examination. 4. Farewell Song at 
the End ofa School Year. For three Female 
Voices, with Piano accompaniment. Com- 
posed by J. Wiegand, . . 4 2... . 80 


THE SPINNING BEE. 


An Operetta for Girls, intended chiefly for 
performance at festivals in school or in the 
family circle. Words and music by H. tps 
per. Translated and BaonDies by Mrs, 
Federlein, . . 37. gO0 


NEW ORGAN AND CHOIR BOOKS. 
ORGAN GEMS. 


A collection consisting of one hundred and 
eighty-four Preludes and Postludes, for Pipe 
or Reed Organ. Composed by C. AL Kern, . 2 00 


ORGANIST'S FRIEND AND COMPANION. 


A collection of original and selected compo- 
sitions for Reed or Pipe Organ. Two Vol- 
umes. Compiled by J. Fischer, . . . . . 200 


TEN MARCHES, for Piano or Organ. 


Consisting of seven Marches for festival oc- 
casions and three for funeral services, Aotrrd belt) 


FISCHER'S ALBUM OF SACRED SOLOS. 


Embracing compositions by renowned 
writers, such as Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Wilm, 
Curto, Wiegand, Hamma, ete. 

Volume I. For Soprano or Tenor, . . . 1 25 

Volume II. For Alto, Baritone, or Bass, . 1 25 


With Latin and English Text. 


HOSANNA. 


A new collection of Sacred Quartets and 
Choruses, with Organ accompaniment, con- 
taining compositions by NASER, eelvil 





Goeb, Franz, Lenk, etc., . . 100 








NEW TECHNICAL STUDIES. 
PROGRESSIVE TECHNIQUE, 


CHARLES DENNEE. 


Price - - - $2.00, net. 


A complete and practical exposition of Scales, 
Chords, Arpeggios, Double Thirds and 
Sixths, Octaves, Chords of the Seventh, 
ete., etc., beginning with the first lessons in cor- 
rect scale playing, and extending through all 
stages of advancement. 

The preparatory division of the work contains 
copious foot-notes and explanations regarding the 
proper manner of practicing and executing the 
exercises, and for this reason the work is one of 
the most valuable additions to the piano student’s 
literature. 

All possible combinations, both technical and 
rhythmical, are included in the latter part of the 
work, 


The above studies have been introduced success- 
fully into many of the conservatories, schouls, etc., 
and should be examined by every teacher. 

Send for circular giving letters of recommenda- 
tion from prominent teachers, 


A NEW WORK ON HARMONY. 


PRACTICAL HARMON Y 
ON A FRENCH BASIS. 


BY 


HOMER A. NORRIS. 


In response to a general demand for a text-book 
on harmony, based on the French system, we take 
pleasure in announcing the publication of ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Harmony on a French Basis,’’ by Mr. Homer 
A. Norris. Mr. Norris was associated for four years 
with the most eminent theorists and musicians of 
Paris. During that time he devoted his attention 
chiefly to the study of musical composition. 

We feel confident that ‘‘ Practical Harmony” 
meets the demand for a text-book which makes the 
study interesting to the pupil. The exercises are 
musical, and there is an absence of the “ psalm- 
tune’? monotony usually found in text-books on 
this subject. 

As many students object to a bulky volume, 
bound in boards, a student’s edition has been issued 
in two parts, bound in flexible covers. Price of 
each part, one dollar. 

The preface, giving a general idea of the scope 
of the work, will be mailed on application. 

This work has been introduced into several con- 
servatories and among the profession generally. 





PUBLISHED BY 


H. B. STEVENS COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Descriptive and Graded Catalogues of our publications 
sent free upon application. 


Please mention Tue Erupz, 
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Arthur P. Schmidt, 


146 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 


MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Henry Litolff, Brunswiok, Germany; Edition Chanot 
(Véolin Music), and the Vienna Conservatory 
Edition of the 


PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 


Send for Graded Catalogues containing the best works 
of the following well known Amurrcan and Forricn 
Composers :— 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Geo. W. Chadwick. 
Charles Dennée. 
Arthur Foote. 


E. A. MacDowell. 
Geo. W. Marston. 
John Orth. 
Joshua Phippen. 
Frank Lynes. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


W. D. Armstrong. 
Henry M. Danham. 
Arthur Foote. 


Alexander Guilmant. 
Th. Salomé. 
Geo. E. Whiting. 


SONGS. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
John Hyatt Brewer. 
0. B. Brown. 

Geo. W. Chadwick. 
B. J. Cutter. 

Charles Dennée. 
Arthur Foote. 

E. W. Hanscom. 
Helen Hood. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Frank | ynes. 

E. A. MacDowell. 

Geo. W. Marston. 

Jos. Mosenthal. 

Homer A. Norris. 

Clara Kathleen Rogers. 

Sebastian B. Schleinger. 
B. E. Woolf. 

Clayton Johns. 


ANTHEMS, PART 
SONGS, Etc. 


W. K. Bassford. 
John Hyatt Brewer. 
0. B. Brown. 

H. Filiot Button. 
@. W. Chadwick. 
B. J. Cutter. 
Arthur Foote. 

Geo. F. Hamer. 

E. W. Hanscom. 
Jas. C. Knox. 


F. C. Maker. 
Arthur Page. 

J. C. D. Parker. 
Joseph L. Roeckel. 
P. A. Schnecker. 
Bernh. Scholz. 
Michael Watson. 
Geo. E. Whiting. 
N. Von Wilm. 
Conrad Wirtz. 


Graded Novelty List and other Catalogues sent upon 
application. 


Mail Orders solicited and promptly filled 
to all parts of the Country. 


Please send for next season’s Novelty List, 
to be issued about September ist. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Our Factory is the Home of the Seven-Octave Organ 





It originated with us, and we brought it to perfection. 
on’t confuse it with the cheap imitations 


that flood the market. Send for 


Price and Catalogue. 


LAWRENCE ORGAN MFG. CO., 
820 South Tenth St., - ~°Easton, Pa. 


DO NOT WEAR YOUR MUSIC OUT BY 
CARRYING IT IN A MUSIC ROLL. 








This SATCHEL is the very latest and 
most convenient manner of carrying 
music, and does not necessitate the roll- 
ing of it. It is superseding all others on 
the market. 

Made of Smooth-Grain Leather, un- 
lined, price $1.50. 


ANOTHER NEW STYLE. 


For carrying sheet 
music without any 
folding or rolling, 
thus keeping it al- 
4 ways smooth and 
fresh, or for bound 
volumes. Solid 
leather through- 
out, handles and 
straps riveted, 
made for hardest 
service. Both of 
the above can be 
had in either black or brown. Price $3.00. 


DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION, 
THEO. PRESSER, PHILA., PA. 


THE 


Davis Spring Back Chair. 


FOR PIANO PLAYERS. 








The perfection in spring back chairs. It preserves 
the health, prevents round shoulders, and cures weak 
backs. One can practice twice as long and accomplish 
three times as much with perfect comfort. 

In twelve styles, ranging in price from $5.85 to $18.50. 
Send for complete descriptive catalogue, and send all 
orders to 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unsurpassed for comfort for those who sit at their 





work for any length of time. 











The Clayton F, Sumy Co, 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHICAGO FOR THE 
CHICKERING P.ANO, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF MUSIC, 


General Dealers in Sheet Music and Music 
Books of the Better Class, 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


ATTRACTIVE ORGAN MUSIC 


FOR CHURCH AND CONCERT USE. 





West, J. A. Melody savebentere+spenteeaseseas-PORGM 


A charming and musicianly composition, played with 
great success by Clarence Eddy. : 





Gleason, F.G. Vorspiel to ‘Otho Visconti’? 50 
Quiet and sustained in character, Not difficult. 
Dubois, Th. Fantasie Triomphale (Solo)... 1 25 


Brilliant concert number, 


The Vesper Bell Series of Organ Music. 


COMPOSED BY WALTER SPINNEY. 
























No. 1. Vesper Bells ... 65 
No. 2. Harvest Home 65 
No. 38. First Nocturne (Songs in the Night 40 
No. 4, State March in © ........eserceeee coreee 80 
No. 5. Allegro from a Concerto, by T.S. Du us 65 
No. 6. Daybreak (Andante in B fl 65 
No. 7. Berceuse in D major......... oh - 65 
No. 8. Three Short Voluntaries (without pedal 
Oplignto)iessccctectstrroscenesee nee ere 65 
No. 9. Consolation 
Obligato) ... 40 
No. 10. Postlude or Offertoire in 80 
No. 11. Second Nocturne in G minor 40 
No. 12 Third Nocturne in F major eee 
No. 18. Song Without Words....... 40 
No. 14. Brilliant Variations on a Theme 80 
No. 15. Second Berceuse in D. 65 
No. 16. Toccata in G minor.... 65 
No. 17. Two Fantastic Sketches .. Ne 
No. 18, March in F See 
No. 19. A Royal Procession (descriptive Trumpet 
Baintqata)|.ccsssensvesonsssowteretssdeeberesscer ae 80 
No. 20. Twelve S ort Interludes or Album Leaves 
(without pedal Obligato)... 25 


“Probably no organ music has obtained a wider or more speedy popu- 
larity than these unpretentious and pleasing series of compositions by 
the accomplished organist of the Parish Church, Leamington. Grace- 
ful, fancy, and flowing part writing are the prevailing characteristics of 
these pieces."—London Musical World, 


The above testimonial is selected from among many 
as best describing the general nature of the series. 
They will be sent for examination, if desired. 


PIANO SOLO. 
CHOICE MARCHES 
For Recreation or Instruction Purposes. 


Clark, M. IR. Rochester Herald. Grade 8...$0 40 


Bright and sparkling. A charming two-step. 





De Prosse, A. Second Regiment. Grade3. 50 
Strong, marked rhythm. 
Koelling, Carl. Where isthe Lion? Grade3 60 
Arrangement of Laab’s popular march. 
Meyer, L. Colonial Days, Grade 2............. 30 
Bright little teaching piece. 
Pfefferkorn, Otto. Kindergarten March. 
Grade 2 .......ccsercocens -encvscsssscsctsascssssesscsscozoses 40) 
‘Well adapted for school use. 
Schoenefeld, H. Op. 2. Little Soldiers 
March. Grade 2 uate jecenueter’ tena ecm 
Op. 21, No.1. Cnildren’s Festival. Grade2 25 
Especially written for teaching purposes. 
Skelton, Nellie Bangs. First Brigade 
March and Two Siep. Grade 8 .... aoe 





One of the most popular two-steps of 
catchy melody; played everywhere. 





Music is sent on selection if desired. The usual 
discount allowed on all orders. THE BULLETIN 
OF MUSIC, published by the Clayton F. Summy 
Co., is mailed free to all applicants. 


Address, 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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ieee) DE: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., AUGUST, 1895. 


A Monthly Publication for the Teachers and Students of 
Music, 


SupscripTion Rarss $1.50 per year (payable in advance). 
‘Two Subscriptions or two years in advance.. 3 

Three Subscriptions or three years in advance, 
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Musical Siem. 


HOME, 


Here Anton Serv is to direct Wagner concerts in 
London next season. 














Mr. L. C. Exson, in a recent lecture, says it is the 
duty of the critic to lead on and educate the taste of the 
public. 


Boston is having promenade concerts at Music Hall 
by an orchestra of fifty, under the direction of Signor A. 
De Novellis. 


PapeEReEwsKI will play his new Polish Fantasia in Phila- 
delphia November 6th, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. For his London recital on June 27th all the 
seats, at a guinea each, were sold two weeks ago. 


New Yorx and Philadelphia are to have a taste of 
Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra next season. The New 
York concerts will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, beginning March 16th and ending March 28th. 
During this period the Philadelphian concerts, placed for 
March 17th and 18th, will be given. 


M. P. Marsrcx, professor of violin-playing at the 
Paris Conservatoire, will arrive in this country about the 
end of November. He will give concerts in the United 
States and Mexico, remaining about six months. He 
will be accompanied by Joseph Thibaud, who won the 
first prize for piano-playing at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1892. 


A very active season has been passed by Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, the pianist. Besides the usual recital work, 
twenty engagements with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and the meetings of Music Teachers’ Associations have 


fully occupied his time. He goes to Europe at the close 
of the Chautauqua season for rest, returning to Chicago 
in December. 


Tr is not always true that music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast. The other day a nickel-in-the-slot 
phonograph was brought to the Arapahoe Reservation. 
One Indian invested a nickel and listened with increasing 
alarm, and as the voice of a well-known prima-donna 
struck a high staccato note the red man clutched his 
blanket around him and ran top speed to the nearest 
timber. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Henscuet are likely to accept a pro- 
posal to sing at a series of concerts in the United States 
nextspring. Nextseason also Madame Albani, Madame 
Melba, Miss Antoinette Trebelli, Mr. Plunket-Greene, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills will have American tours. In the 
autumn M. Paderewski will sail for a long tour; Mr. On- 
dricek, the violinist, will have a transatlantic tour of fifty 
concerts; Madame Antoinette Sterling will begin atour 
in October, and it is very possible that Mr. Lloyd may 
revisit the United States after the New Year. Herr 
Moritz Rosenthal will also give fifty concertsin the United 
States in the winter. 


Mr. Watrer Damroscu authorizes the announcement 
that he will give aseason of five months of German opera 
next season, beginning in Chicago in November. He 
has engaged Madame Klafsky, of Hamburg, and Frau- 
lein Gadsky, of last season’s company, has been re- 
engaged, and negotiations are pending with the tenor, 
Rothmuhl. Other artists engaged are Wilhelm Greun- 
ing, Demeter Poporici, baritone ; Emil Fischer, basso ; 
Conrad Behrens, basso; William Mertens, baritone ; 
Miss Nina Schilling, Miss Marie Maurer, and Barron 
Berthald, tenor, who is with the ‘‘ Rob Roy’? Company 
and helped Mr. Damrosch out of a predicament in Boston 
last season by singing Lohengrin at a moment’s notice. 
In addition to the Wagnerian list of last year, Mr. Dam- 
rosch contemplates giving ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,’’ 
“Fidelio,” ‘* Der Freischutz,’”’ and his own opera in 
English, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”’ 


Mr Joszru Bennett, in the London Daily Telegraph, 
pays the following compliment to an American com- 
poser: ‘‘ There may be some connection between the 
approaching visit of a large number of American musi- 
cians to this country and the inclusion in the next Phil- 
harmonic programme of an overture from a transatlantic 
pen. The work referred tois entitled ‘ Melpomene,’ com- 
posed by Mr. George Whitfield Chadwick, a New Eng- 
lander now in his forty-first year. Mr. Chadwick’s 
music is by no means unknown on this side, but this 
* Melpomene’ has not, so far as I remember, come to a 
hearing in London. A glance at the score shows that the 
work is no unworthy tribute to the muse of tragedy. Its 
character is elevated and dignified, and the workmanship 
shows very considerable power of development, and 


generally of constructive skill. That it will meet witha 
sympathetic reception cannot bedoubted. ‘Melpomene,’ 
written in 1887, was preceded, in 1883, by an overture 
entitled ‘Thalia.’ ”” 

FOREIGN. 

A British Musical Biography, a dictionary of over 
4000 British-born composers and performers, is abont 
to.appear in London. 

Mascaeni has founded a journal at Cerignola, Scienza 
e Diletto, in which he publishes a series of articles on 
libretti, librettists, and music critics. 


Tue sixth Baden Sanger Fest, in which 6000 singers 
took part, occurred on June 2d and 8d at Carlsruhe. 
These singers represented 157 societies. 


Tax run of Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel’? in 
London has lasted six months—an unprecedented oc- 
currence in the annals of serious opera there. 


Ar the Hamburg Opera last season there were 212 
operatic performances, of which 53, or exactly one- 
fourth, were devoted to ten of Wagner’s operas. 


Ar the Gregorian Festival given in St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, on the 18th inst., the choir was made up of 504 
trebles, 117 altos, 358 tenors, and 441 bassos—1420 
voices in all. 

Opsra is to be subsidized in Rome, the Government 
giving $14,000 toward the support of the opera season, 
to which the Royal household has always contributed 
and which will this year make its gift $10,000, 

Ir is rumored that Verdi is writing an opera for Mau- 
rel, in which the baritone will have the chief part. The 
work will be a fairy opera, and Maurel’s réle will be 
Mephistophelean. The probable title of the opera is 
“ La Teinpete.”” 

Accorpine to the latest information, Mr. Eugene 
d’Albert has been appointed Kapellmeister at Weimar 


in place of Dr. E. Lassen, Thus an English musician. 


will occupy a position in which for many years Franz 
Liszt rendered very noble service to the art. 

Tue Russian Music Society, with permission of the 
Emperor, is collecting money for the Rubinstein Fund, 
the interest of which is to be used to help deserving stu- 
dents of music. A statue of the musician is to be erected 
in the yard of the St. Petersburg Conservatory. 


Four autograph pieces of music by Mozart were sold 
for $518 in London recently ; Beethoven’s autograph, 
“Three Songs of Goethe,’ 1810, for $185; a quartet by 
Spohr, for $40; a fragment of a trio by Schubert for 
$52, the price also paid for two polonaises by Chopin. 


Ernest Paver has compiled and Novello, Ewer & 
Co. have published, a “‘ Pianist’s Dictionary,’’ which 
ought to be very usefal to students and lovers of pianoforte 
playing. The book is biographical in nature, and con- 
tains short sketches of pianists and composers of piano 
music, with lists of their compositions, 
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HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIO, 





BY BERTRAM C, HENRY. 





Ty our anxiety to become skillful players and singers, 
we are sometimes in danger of forgetting that music is 
not simply the vehicle for the display of virtuosity, but 
is intended primarily to be heard and enjoyed. Listen- 
ing to music is an art not less than performing music, 
and an art which necessitates training. It is no small 
thing to listen to a sonata or a symphony in such a way 
as to comprehend all that the composer has to say in the 
work. 

Of course, the first _step in intelligent listening is to 
comprehend the harmonic structure of the composition, 
discern the motives, and trace their development. The 
usual courses of instruction prepare one for analysis of 
this sort. But comprehension of the work as a whole 
is something in advance of analysis. When we hear 
music we want to understand its form and structure, 
chiefly in order to realize completely its beauty. The 
beauty of the most exquisite poem escapes us if we are 
either so ignorant of grammar as to be unable to com- 
prehend the relations of words, or so intent upon syn- 
tax as to be able to think of nothing but ‘‘ nominative 
case,’’ ‘past tense,’ and so on. The same principle 
holds in music. Ignorance of the g:ammar of music is 
a drawback, but in order to find our acquaintance with 
it a help in listening to master works, it must becomeas 
instinctive as our knowledge of English grammar. 

Now, our real knowledge of English grammar is 
gained not so much from text-books as from speaking 
and hearing others speak,—that is, by trying to compre- 
hend the thoughts of others, and still more by trying to 
express thoughts of our own, We must go to work the 
same way in music in order to obtain satisfactory results. 
If music is a language, as is commonly maintained, it 
must be thought in order to be understood. Notice how 
rapidly the understanding of French or German in- 
creases a8 soon as one begins to think in the language. 
It is true that most of us never have any musical 
thoughts to express. But there is nothing to prevent us 
from thinking the thoughts of others after them, and, 
indeed, this is necessary if we would understand those 
thoughts. 

Whenever the intelligence is addressed through the 
ear, the sounds heard must be reproduced in the imag- 
ination of the hearer in order to be understood. Words 
are meaningless when they are heard passively. The 
mind must act upon them, reproducing their sound in 
the firat place, reproducing also the thought which they 
symbolize, before the ideas conveyed by the words be- 
come intelligible. In music, so long as the tones 
simply play upon the ear without arousing mental 
activity, they are without significance. When the mind 
acts upon the sound material presented to the ear, re- 
produces in imagination the melodic, rhythmic, and 
harmonic forms, it is proper to say that the thought of 
the composer has been comprehended by the listener. 
Then, and then only, has the process which went on in 
the mind of the composer in creating the music been 
repeated in the mind of the hearer. This is the only 
way that thought can be transmitted from one mind to 
another. For thought is not a substance to be passed 
along as water is poured from one bucket into another, 
it is a process,.a mode of intellectual activity, which 


must spring up anew in the mind of. every thinker. | 


In a word, thoughts can be understood only by being 
thought. 

Music first comes into being as an idea in the mind of 
the composer; it is the product of his imagination. And 
the real eomposition is what the composer hears in im- 
agination. All attempts at performance are efforts to 
represent this idea in actual sounds, and are necessarily 
only approximations. In order for the listener to hear the 
real composition, the sounds heard with the outward ear 
must stimulate his imagination to activity similar to that 
which originally went on inthe composer’s mind. Then 
those deeper powers of the soul, over which we have 
no direct control, will be aroused to sympathetic activ- 
ity, and the full significance of the composition, both 
intellectual and emotional, will be comprehended. 

The normal human being enjoys what is intelligible. 


A little reflection will show that it is the ability to re- 
produce the music in the imagination which determines 
the pleasure of the average hearer. People who are 
really intent upon enjoying music like best things with 
which they are familiar, because familiarity makes it 
possible to think the music through more distinctly. 
Many persons find their pleasure increased by beating 
time to the music in some way, which is simply repro- 
ducing in bodily movement a very important clement of 
the music, the meter. The popular airs in an opera, the 
favorite waltzes in the ball room, are those which are 
“ catchy,””—that is, which fasten upon the mind of the 
hearer and force him to repeat the airs for himself. 
Where there is no restraint, these ‘‘catchy’’ airs are 
hummed aloud. In some of the theaters of Italy half 
the audience will sing the opera with the performers on 
the stage. In harmony, as well as melody, the popular 
preference is for that sort of structure which does not 
impose a difficult task upon the imagination. 

In these common experiments may be found a hint of 
the way to develop power along this line. Ear training, 
harmony, and analysis of form are of great assistance, but 
are not indispensable. Any one who has opportunities 
of hearing music can make an advance toward intelli- 
gent hearing if he only will. If, every time you heara 
piece of music, you keep your mind intently upon it, and 
try persistently to sing it through mentally as you hear 
it, you will find that you constantly get a firmer grasp on 
what you hear. The chief melody of a piece will 
naturally first claim attention, but as soon as this can be 
sung in imagination, one should endeavor also to carry 
in mind the harmony, and to realize the subordinate 
melodies heard at the same time with the principal. 
One should try, too, to recall the melody and harmony 
of a piece after it is heard. The effort to reproduce the 
tones as they are heard makes it easier to remember 
them afterward. It is a good thing to be able to write 
down the tones reproduced in imagination, but the 
translation of sounds into notes on paper is of secondary 
importance. The chief thing is to imagine the sounds 
distinctly. 

The benefits of continued effort to listen to music in 
this way are obvious. There will result greatly increased 
pleasure in the first place. Then the musical intelli- 
gence will be developed in a way that will make the 
technical study of music more effective. Finally, the 
deeper, inner significance of music will be revealed. 
Aim, then, in every possible way to cultivate a musical 
imagination, for this is the key to all the mysteries of the 
art. 





THE MISSION OF THE ARTIST, 





BY JENNIE GORSE. 





Tux world is full of artists. Of true musical artists 
there are comparatively a small number. It is a fact 
greatly to be lamented that the meaning of the word 
artist is not generally understood. It is thought by 
some that a mere performer or singer is an artist. A 
house-painter might as well be called an artist or a 
reader be styled an orator. 

Some artists regard their art merely as a means of 
making money, or a means of pleasing society. It is 
not known to the public how little many of their idols 
of the concert-room know about their art. The singer 
knows how to shape her mouth, how to attack a tone, 
how to save her breath in long phrases, and a hundred 
other things in her branch. Of the composer whom she 
is representing she knows but little. Some pianists 
have drilled their fingers but not their brain in the art. 
Many prominent pianists are very inferior sight readers 
and poor musicians, while some singers are not musi- 
cians at all. Continual, energetic, patient labor should 
be given by all artists for their own direct benefit and 
the honor of their art. Of course, natural ability is the 
greatest part of the making of an artist. But a certain 
writer has said, “‘ A polished diamond is more beautiful 
than a rough one, even though the latter possess a cer- 
tain value.” 

The true artist’s mission is to impart to others their 
ideas of the beautiful in music, and to educate the taste. 
It is not from nature, but from cultivation do we learn 


whether a thing is beautiful. The artist should havea 
love for his art, and aim to elevate music to its highest 
standard. Much of the edacation necessary to reach 
this high standard can be done by the artist-teacher. He 
has indeed a noble mission, and though his own genius 
is often hampered by outward circumstances, he may 
yet succeed in inspiring his pupils with a love and ap- 
preciation for the truly artistic, and in making them 
feel that ‘‘ this is truly a divine art.’’ It has been no- 
ticed upon the introduction of music into the public 
schools the number of low and senseless songs heard 
among the children on the street sensibly decreased. 
Possibly some of the readers of Taz Erupe might testify 
that since they began to study music they have lost their 
love for the productions of sensational composers, and 
have learned to love the time-tried works of the great 
masters. Music of a common sort is in much demand 
to-day, while the demand for ideal works is far below 
the supply; but is it not soin the world? All that is 
highest and best is in the minority, The true artists 
should do all in their power to withdraw the musical 
trash from circulation, so that the pure music should be 
recognized. The opinion has prevailed to a greater or 
less extent that music isa mereaccomplishment. Hap- 
pily, the tide is turning as music becomes more per- 
fectly known in its true nature. It is found that there 
are grand uses for it, which only a few have before been 
permitted to realize. A score of years ago musical 
knowledge and musical taste were monopolized to a 
great extent by residents of large cities, where only 
opportunities presented themselves to hear the great 
choral works of Bach, Haydn, Hiindel, and other music 
of the best character. Now hundreds of towns and 
cities boast of choral societies, and as a rule devote 
themselves to the highest class of music. Almost the 
same amount of musical taste is exhibited in the back 
hamlets that was confined to the large cities of years 
ago. Concerts are not only more numerous, but of a 
better class. This fact shows the progress that has 
already been made by the true artist, and should encour- 
age him to greater and nobler efforts in this great Art 
of Arts. 





FROM A TEAOHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 





BY C. W. FULLWOOD. 





Require pupils to play the lesson over the second 
time, or if an error in either performance or reading, a 
constant repetition until it is letter perfect. This is 
especially a good plan in reviewing; for after the first 


- playing the pupil ‘‘settles into content’! and will per- 


form better at every repetition. At the first rendering 
the pupil is mentally fixing the key, time, rhythm, ete. 
When the mind has taken in all these the attention is 
concentrated upon the proper execution and expression 
at the subsequent performance. Scale and étude prac: 
tice should be graduated according to the needs and 
capabilities of each pupil. The strength, formation of 
hand, and natural aptitude of your pupil must be taken 
jnto consideration. W. S. B. Mathews has well said in 
the April Ervpz, “I have no method. Every pupil 
takes a different method, yet all the same.’”’ That's the 
system ina nutshell. You follow the same general 
principles, yet the true teacher varies his method, if it 
can be 20 called, according to the pupil he has in hand. 
The music teacher must be an accurate reader of 
human nature ; and, at the same time, he must know 
how to get the best results from the specimen before 
him. He must be quick to take advantage of every 
latent faculty of the pupil, be it imaginative or creative. 
In short, he has the delicate responsibility thrust upon 
him of developing the young mind as thoroughly as 
possible. This is presupposing that the pupil does his 
utmost by study and practice to effectually aid the 
teacher. 

Arpeggio and chord practice in the different keys, in 
connection with scales, will interest the pupil in the 
theory and harmony of their first musical studies. 





‘Tue man who knows the most regarding a given sub- 
ject often feels he knows the least. 
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LETTERS TO PUPILS. 





BY JOHN 8S. VAN CLEVE. 





D. GC. L.—You ask a pertinent question when you in- 
quire whether the gentleman professor or the lady was 
right in comparing two artists as concerning the amount 
of tone produced by the pianists in question during their 
respective recitals. It rather surprises me that the stiff, 
stalwart Swiss professor was the one who praised the 
soft, delicate tone, and the American lady was the one 
who clamored for more noise. The fact of the matter 
is that since both your visiting pianists were compelled 
to play upon an upright piano of frail action and limited 
tone, that one of the artists who reined himself in and 
gave you no more tone than the piano could generate 
with purity was the truer artist of the two. What is 
technically known as going through the tone, that is, 
using so much force as to overstrain the resonance of 
the piano, and produce a hard, wooden thump of the 
hammers mixed with a banging, twanging, jangling of 
the wires, must rank as one of the most heinous 
offences known against the canons of the beautiful. 

It an artist has a robust habit and inclines by his 
nature and his technical attainments to heroic music, 
where power is a prime requisite, he should refuse to 
play upon anything but a sonorous grand piano of ex- 
haustless depth. If such an artist has the misfortune at 
any time to find himeelf constrained to the use of a 
weak, thin-toned instrument, there is only one thing for 
him to do—put on the brakes and suppress himeelf; for 
beauty of tone is the first requisite in music, and 
nothing can excuse or even mitigate the offence of 
sounds physically repulsive. Your lady teacher was 
wrong, and showed herself a bad critic when she said 
the playing was musical but too weak. She knew the 
piano and should have praised the artist for the very 
thing which she condemned. 


M. E. J.—You ask whether a teacher who encourages 
or one who discourages is the better, and you give a 
pathetic account of your rough, gruff, irate German 
music master, and the frozen fingers which afflicted you 
in his presence. My answer is that neither praise nor 
blame exclusively can benefit a student. Suppose you 
are growing some delicate flowering plant, you know 
that it must neither be subjected to drought nor deluge, 
but the stimulating sunbeams must touch it with their 
Promethean rods of fire, and the dew with its crystal 
globules must refresh it by night, if greenness, grace, 
and fragrance are to be its dower. Human nature is 80 
nicely poised between ambition and indolence that the 
spur of blame and the salve of praise are both needed to 
bring out its powers. Continual fault-finding soon de- 
generates into scolding, and fails to make any distinct 
impression upon the pupil’s mind as to the reprehen- 
sible thing, but on the other hand, what is more dis- 
astrous than the continual compliments which produce 
a flabby, watery growth of puffy variety and pulpy self- 
conceit? A jadicious teacher will atudy a wise par- 
simony, that every word of his may have par value and 
be prized. The business of a teacher should be to draw 
off the mind of the pupil, as much as may be, from 
questions of personal perfection or imperfection, and 
keep constantly before the mind the beauties of the 
music itself. 

Many good things are accomplished in this way, 
the two chief things being the development of the 
mind and the suppression of self-consciousness. 


B. W.—You ask me what I think of patent chairs and 
stools for the piano. First of all I wish to enter my 
protest, my wail of anguish against those horrible abomi- 
nations, the ordinary revolving piano stools. Frequently 
covered with slippery, shiny mohair, always ready to 
squeak when you twist it, and certain to wobble, any- 
thing more vilely ill-adapted for supporting a performer 
in his complex and delicate manipulations it would be 
hard to imagine. I agree emphatically with those pian- 
ists who prefer a firm and square four-legged chair as 
the base of operations when attacking the keyboard. 

The adjustable equare or oblong stool which is raised 
or lowered by ratchets, I consider excellent. As for those 


various contrivances which by a spring support the 
small of the back, I am doubtful about them. They 
may, perhaps, be useful to young girls with weak spines, 
and may serve them in their feeble efforts at music mak- 
ing, but, personally, I find them an extreme annoyance. 
T do not even lean against the back of a chair. When 
playing one should sit bolt upright with a back at once 
firm, straight, and pliant. 

The place where a pianist should feel weariness is be- 
tween the shoulders, never in the wrists or in the small 
of the back. 


T, K. R.—You ask if I believe that the saying, ‘‘ Ge- 
nius is Patience’? applies to music, and if an ardent 
love of music justifies a student in the persistent expen- 
diture of time and money in large quantities. As to 
patience being genius, that is one of those beautiful crys- 
tallizations of half truth which, like a pendant prism, 
flashes out rainbow light on every side, but dazzles 
rather than guides. 

The capacity for taking pains and the power to pro- 
duce a long series of intense focusings of the mind un- 
doubtedly does form a necessary part of all great intel- 
lectual achievement, but genius is the inexplicable. A 
careful and extended examination of the lives of com- 
posers will show that no theories yet propounded as to 
the nature and operations of genius are of any validity. 
As to your other question, it is hard to answer posi- 
tively. The motives for studying music are s0 numerous 
and operate with such varying degrees of intensity upon 
different minds that excathedra statements usually have 
very little value. Among the motives for studying 
music the desire to earn thereby a genteel livelihood is 
wholly to be condemned. Music is not a trade, and it 
should not be an avocation butavocation. The love for 
music, if it be sincere, that is, an ardent delight in the 
beautiful itself rather than the desire for distinction, is a 
sublime motive, and whether it be conjoined with great 
or little power of speedy acquirement, it j astifies one in 
becoming a musician. Indeed, I might go a step far- 
ther and say that it makes practically certain your becom- 
ing a musician; but, observe, I do not specify the kind 
or degree of musicianship which is assured. 

The kind is determined by nature or the mysterious 
implanting hand of the Creator, but the degree of excel- 
lence depends upon opportunity for culture. 

Suppose you have two bulbs, one is an onion, one is a 
lily. You cannot convert one into the other, but you 
may greatly modify by culture each plant after its kind. 





WHAT TO OULTIVATE. 





BY M, I, PETTINER. 





Owe of the conspicuous virtues of a music teacher 
should be unlimited cheerfulness,—not only to appear 
cheerful, but to be cheerful; and how marvelously does 
it lighten the burdens of teacher and scholar! 

During the first few years of my career as a piano 
teacher, I went to each pupil with the solemn resigna- 
tion ofa martyr. I was miserable, and reveled in my 
misery, considering it a sure sign of unappreciated 
genius. How I shudder to recall those dreary days! 

Why, indeed, should the music teacher ever be aught 
but the happiest of mortals? Is not music the embodi- 
ment of all that is grandest and purest, and are not we 
rarely privileged who are able to impart, in however 
humble a manner, this noble art to those under our 
care? 

To be sure, many thorns will be found strewn over the 
pathway to success, but grumbling will cause each indi- 
vidual thorn to prick more sharply, while smiles will 
blunt its cruelty. 

It is not pleasant when, after long and patient ex- 
planation of the workings of the damper pedal, your 
star pupil informs you, with the calmness born of confi- 
dence, that its mission is ‘‘to raise the dampers and let 
the air into the piano.’’ Nor is it conducive to an an- 
gelic temper for your pupil’s big brother to admit you 
at the door, and, while an expansive grin of imbecility 
illumines his countenance, exclaim: ‘ Well, I declare, 





Jennie has gone out visiting; she must have forgotten 
that you were coming to day. Ha, ba, hal’’ 

Then there is the ‘‘talented”’ pupil, so called by his 
fond mother. This variety of pupil, if I may judge from 
my ten years of experience, keeps his talent all stored 
away in some un-get-at-able recess of his cranium (I was 
on the point of writing ‘‘ brain,’’ but on second thought 
that would be atupenduously inappropriate), and never, 
on any account, displays it at hie finger ends. 

But enough. Let us turn from thorns and contemplate 
the blossoms. Do we not, with an almost parental affec- 
tion and pride, watch the development of mind and fin- 
gers? And as time passes and our little boys and girls 
become men and women, leaving us one by one to begin 
their life work, some of them following in our footsteps 
as teachers, how delightful it is to see in them the rich 
reward of our work. Then ‘‘let us not be weary in 
well-doing,”’ but find our greatest happiness in our truly 
blessed vocation, spreading the soothing influence of 
music far and wide to hush the discords of this world. 

Let us show by our happy, joyful lives that music is 
one of God's richest blessings,—a blessing that makes 
those who understand its subtle language nobler and 
kinder. 





MENDELSSOHN AS A TEACHER. 





In the year 1846 he entered on a course of active ser- 
vice at the Leipzig Conservatorium, taking sole charge 
of two pianoforte classes and one for composition. The 
class met regularly for instruction every Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, each lesson lasting two hours. 
Mr. W. S. Rockstro, a pupil of the class, thus records 
his impressions: ‘‘ The first pianoforte piece selected 
for study was Hummell’s Septett in D minor; and we well 
remember the look of blank dismay depicted on more 
than one excitable countenance as each pupil in turn, 
after playing the first chord and receiving an instan- 
taneous reproof for its want of sonority, was invited to 
resign his seat in favor of an equally unfortunate 
successor. Mendelssohn’s own manner of playing 
grand chords, both on forte and piano passages, was 
impressive, and now, when all present had tried and 
failed, he himeelf sat down to the instrument, and ex- 
plained the causes of his dissatisfaction with such 
microscopic minuteness and clearness of expression 
that the lesson was simply priceless. Carelessness in- 
furiated him. Irreverence for the composer he could 
never forgive. ‘ Es steht nicht da!’ (Itis not there!) he 
almost shrieked to a pupil who added a note to a certain 
chord. To another, who one day scrambled through a 
difficult passage, he cried, with withering contempt, 
‘ So spielen die Katzen!’ (So play the cats !)—. He never 
left a piece until he was satisfied that the majority of the 
class understood it thoroughly. Hummel’s Septett 
formed the chief part of each lesson until the 25th of 
February. After that it was relieved, occasionally, by 
one of Chopin’s studies, ora Fugue from the ‘* Wohl- 
temperirte Klavier.’’ But it was not until the 21st of 
March that it was finally set aside for Webcr’s * Con- 
cert:Sitick,”” the masier’s reading of which was superb. 
He would make each pupil play a portion of the great 
work in his own way, comment upon its delivery with 
the most perfect frankness. Upon questions of simple 
technic he rarely touched, but the members of his 
pianoforte class were expected to study these matters 
on other days of the week, under Herren Plaidy or 
Wenzel, professors of high repute, wno had made the 
the training of the fingers and wrist their specialty.”’ 

Earnestness and sincerity characteriz: d all Mendels- 
sohn’s work. He was never saticfied with the good if it 
could be made better. He was ihe inspired man of 
genius, but inspiration even without hard labor had no 
meaning to him. He was always the artist, that is, the 
man of refined taste and warm imagination. The rules 
he laid down for the guidance of his pupils were the 
rules by which he was governed. Forexample, in 1840 
he entertained the idea of erecting a monument at 
Leipzig in memory of Johann Sebastian Bach. For 
this purpose he gave a number of concerts, for one of 
which he practiced so much that he told his mother 
(‘the mere walking along the streets was like playing a 
pedal-passage.”’--Leader. 
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MAOHINE V8, MIND IN PLAYING. 





I nave received from an earnest student a letter 
whereof the following is the essential part: ‘IT have 
been using the technicon every day for three months, 
doing each exercise twenty times with each hand; the 
first one with weight at first notch, and then at second. 
My touch is stronger than formerly, and firmer, but I 
tire just as soon, if not sooner, than formerly. I have 
had advantages which enable me to judge that the exer- 
cises at and away from the piano are done properly, and 
yet my arm and wrist tire very quickly in octave and 
running passages. For instance, at the end of a page 
of one of Kullak’s Octave Studies I have to rest for a 
few moments; and at the end of the fourth page of 
Seeling’s ‘ Lorelei’ I have to rest a minute or two. Still, 
I can row and play tennis well, so the weariness cannot 
be from weakness. Does it not look as though I might 
have some unsuspected weakness or vicious habit which 
impairs my playing? 

“Would you kindly give some general scale as to 
how the technicon should be administered to young 
pupils.” 

A short answer to the above would be to begin with 
the last question, anawering that the writer would not 
administer the technicon at all. Here, however, I 
should be met by such teachers as Mr. Sherwood and 
Mr. Kelso, his assistant, who administer the technicon 
early and late—line upon line, and so on. 

Concerning the use of mechanical aids to developing 
the hands, the truth appears to me to lie between the 
extreme positions, Mr. Liebling, for instance, says 
that when one desires to learn to swim, one goes into the 
water; and that there is no cage on record where one 
has acquired the art by practicing the motions upon dry 
land. If one is trying to train a fast trotter, one does 
not suspend the animal from bands in the stable, and 
move one leg or another a few times each day. The 
horee is driven, not too much, but gently and firmly, 
farther and farther, and, above all, faster and faster, 
until a gait has been developed. 

Another friend of mine, Mr. Calvin B. Cady, takes 
the ground that playing is entirely a matter of musical 
concept, which, if right, will of its own accord develop 
a musical playing, in which speed will come hand in 
hand with speed of music thinking. Undoubtedly there 
is something in this; but then it is not the whole story, 
as is most conclusively shown by the status of the gen- 
tleman himself, who, with one of the grandest concepts 
on record, cannot play. There is another position illus- 
trated by Mr, Virgil, inventor of the practice clavier, 
who, for the sake of showing what can be done with his 
apparatus, has had pupils practice upon it four hours a 
day, and go to the piano in public for the first time to 
play pieces studied and memorized upon the clavier, 
with its dumb keyboard. The fingers of these pupils 
are excellent; such fingers I have never seen upon the 
keyboard, except in the case of very advanced players, 
But the playing was wooden, and wanting in all true 
musical feeling. 

The truth is, that all playing is largely a matter of 
mind, the concept determining the result. One may 
practice exercises for the fingers with ever so much 
disciplinary advantage, but whether the fingers will re- 
member these things in going through their pieces, 
depends upon what goes along with the finger habits 
acquired. Now, the technicon administers to muscle 
concept, and to muscle concept only. The practice 
clavier gives us at least keyboard concept, and may 
give us musical concept, or may assist usin getting it. 

Here, however, we come upon another point where I 
am inclined to differ with Mr. Cady. He says that de- 
velopment takes place entirely from within, the external 
world having nothing to do with it. I am inclined to 
think, on the contrary, that while the start of any 
onward movement of the mind or organism is from 
within, there has to be some sort of answer in the way 
of incitation from without. I think I can see that the 
art of music has been limited to the powers of the 
musical instruments in every generation. And while it is, 
perhaps, true that composers have written for the clavier 
and the harpsichord in ways that remarkably fit our 
modern pianofortes, and, indeed, seem to anticipate 


them, this was not done until something rather ap- 
proaching the piano had been invented, Moreover, the 
composers who did this prophetic writing had the aid of 
the violin and the human voice, with whose artistic 
uses they were perfectly acquainted. Had they pos- 
sessed no more perfect instruments of music than the 
claviers of their day, I do not believe these advanced 
pieces would have been written. 

And so I think that a student desiring to develop a 
musical playing of any poetic piece will require not 
only to form a mental image of the piece, in the sense of 
fully realizing its entire subject matter, as one mentally 
reads a letter from a friend, not only understanding the 
words, but seeming to hear the very voice of the writer, 
80 one may study a piece; but, in addition to this, the 
playing needs, as its corrective, the aid of the ear. One 
may think certain musical effects, but the fingers may 
play too powerfully or too weakly ; the ear revises the 
result, and by degrees a true interpretation is reached. 
T do not believe an expressive quality of playing is ever 
reached without the fingers and the musical concept 
having arrived at a mutual confidence through the ap- 
proval and revision of the ear, as the playing comes 
back to it with its tonal peculiarities, 

There are certain elements in the playing, however, 
which a teacher can arrive at more rapidly and cer- 
tainly by the aid of the practice clavier than upon the 
keyboard. One can develop a heavy touch, or a quick 
touch, or a habit of endurance ; because the clavier can 
be set to a light or heavy touch, so that the student is 
obliged to use at least a certain amount of finger power, 
in order to produce the tell-tale “ clicks,’’ which repre- 
sent the conscience of the instrument. But the logical 
outcome of the clavier is a uniform touch, which is 
never required in playing; for there are scarcely two 
notes in succession anywhere in music which need to be 
played with exactly the same degree of power. Hence, 
after using the clavier, the student atill has to come back 
to the keyboard itself, in order to find out what kind 
of effect he is really getting, and wherein it must be 
modified, in order to correspond with the concept. 
Moreover, it will often happen, if the pianoforte be a 
good one, that many small but beautiful modifications 
will suggest themselves, or the pianoforte will suggest 
them. 

But to go back to the original question of my corres- 
pondent,—what is the matter with her wrists, which tire 
so soon? Here we come upon one of the most import- 
ant principles of pianoforte technics, The trouble isa 
nervous tension in the muscles, which must be let go 
before endurance can be reached. Wherever any mus 
cle is used over and over again, many times, there is no 
objection to its finally showing a sense of fatigue—at 
the point where the consumption of muscle cells takes 
place. This will be located according to the nature of 
the passage. In all finger passages the muscular work 
is done high up on the forearm, There isno work done 
at the wrist. No sense of fatigue ought ever to be ex- 
perienced there. 

What this student needs, and what many others need, 
is a Delsartean ‘“ devitalizing” exercise. If the hand 
be hung by the side, the arm falling from the shoulder 
straight down, and the entire arm be swung limply, the 
wrist will be entirely loose. But if the hand be placed 
upon the keys for an octave passage, the wrist will in- 
stantly assume a tense condition, and the playing will 
all be done against resistance. What the student needs 
is to obtain as loose a condition of wrist in performing 
light octaves as she has when swinging it limply by the 
side. When this condition has been made subject to 
control, the aching of hand and arm will disappear. 
The best exercise for obtaining this condition will be 
found in Mason’s Technics, octave exercises in the fast 
forms. So long as the wrist is let loose, so long the 
playing is easy and without fatigue, Allow the wrist 
to become tense (and nine players out of ten invariably 
do this), and the sense of fatigue will almost immedi- 
ately arise, 

So, after all, it comes back to a state in which mere 
finger power cuts but a small figure ; the main thing is 
musical feeling and intelligence, and unhampered mus- 
cular conditions. When these are present, a minimum 
of mere practice will do the work.—W. S. B. Marnuws. 


OULTIVATION OF THE EAR. 





BY MARIE BENEDICT, 





Do ovr pupils as a rule recognize the use of the earin 
what they call the study of music? “Oh! yes,” they 
might reply, had they an opportunity to speak for them- 
selves, ‘‘ we can catch tunes by ear, and we know when 
we strike false notes.’’ But how often is one found who 
has any conception of the broader use of this sense, in 
the enjoyment of harmonic effects, in the recognition of 
the individual mood and quality of each chord, of the 
subtle personality of each major and minor key? 

The ear should be for tone exactly what the eye is for 
color; the window through which the brain perceives 
its ever-varying hues, from the warmest and richest to 
the darkest and most sombre, and again to the most ten- 
derly delicate and evanescent. Instead of this what do 
we find in the rank and file of pupils ? 

Not long since, a young lady who had told me that 
“she had studied the piano for years’ gave the first 
movement of a Beethoven sonata at a meeting of a musi- 
cal club. Shortly before the opening of the programme 
I chanced to ask her the key of the composition; she 
said that she did not know, but after a little thought, 
decided that it was B-flat major. It proved to be the C 
major sonata, Op. 53! Ihave since met two other in- 
stances of the same surprising lack, advanced pupils of 
city teachers, whose ideas of the keys of the beautiful 
compositions of Schubert and Schumann which they 
were playing, were no clearer than those cited above, 
One is tempted to exclaim, Are they studying music, or 
only a system of muscular development and arithmetical 
calculation accompanied by various pleasant sounds! 
As well might one attempt to study one of the works of 
a great poet with but a fragmentary knowledge of the 
language in which it is written, or a student of painting 
to execute a copy when unacquainted with the more 
delicate shades of color. For the keyboard, with its 
wonderful range of mood and shade, is the palette of 
the pianist; from its materials may spring children of 
beauty or lifeless, meaningless mixtures of color, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the executant. 

If pupils were more generally taught from the com- 
mencement of their study to listen carefully to the tones 
they produce, if, as soon as practicable, the rudiments of 
harmony were interwoven with the piano lessons, the 
students’ attention drawn to the peculiar qualities of the 
different chords, and they thus easily led to oral percep- 
tion of major and minor, and on as far into the beautiful 
garden of tone as their capabilities allow, would not thig 
incongruous state of things be largely removed ? 

A condition of development utterly unthinkable in a 
student of literature or painting ought not, to say the 
least, to be common in pupils of the sister art of music, 
Success in this line of work of course requires careful 
training, the minutely observant faculties of the ear have 
been so much less generally used than those of the eye; 
but where there is any musical taste, interest can be 
easily stimulated in the fundamental principles of har- 
mony,the moods, tonal colors, and relation of the chords, 
and the extent of development is limited only by the 
quality of pupil and teacher. 

There is a world of interest and beauty, to the mass of 
music students utterly unexplored and unknown, in the 
latent faculties of the ear. 

The study of music demands the utmost development 
of the senses, ethical and physical, which are the avenues 
to its domain. Could our students but be persuaded to 
accept this truth, the growth of a better public taste 
would receive an almost incalculable impetus. 





Tue principal objects of true musical instruction and 
training are to afford pupils the means whereby they 
shall be enabled to develop their own individual gifts 
and capacities to the best advantage, and to give them a 
sure and permanent basis in the musical and technical 
knowledge, by the assistance of which they will be able, 
even without guidance, aided by their own intelligence 
and with their own powers, to comprehend and achieve 
the highest musical results.—Scharwenka. 
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A TALK WITH THE TEAOHER, 





BY JOHN H, GUTTERSON. 





A MUSICIAN is not of necessity a good teacher. Tho- 
rough and appreciative himself, the imperfect and in- 
attentive state of the average pupil is gall and bitterness 
to him, and his spirit recoils when his musical sense is 
tortured by discord and lack of interest, but every 
teacher must be a musician, and by that term I mean 
one who has such a love for the work that the slightest 
improvement in execution or increased attention is not 
only noticed, but is payment in full for long hours pre- 
viously spent in bringing about that simple improvement. 
His leisure moments are spent in diagnosing the musical 
state of each scholar, and in simplifying explanations, 
and his optimistic eye must be able to discern possibili- 
ties, even while listening to his favorite composer, 
punctured and torn by false notes and tossed from right 
hand to left, and from finger to thumb, by some aspiring 
pianist, yet very much in the bud. 

Part of each week, for » number of years, I have 
taught in a conservative country town, my own home in 
fact, and a prophet in my own country, my experiences 
being varied; so if my illustrations are too personal, I 
beg to be pardoned. 

Ifa teacher possesses in himself courage to believe 
that there are possibilities in a student, perseverance to 
help bring them out and patience, dear fellow teacher, 
does not our success depend upon “ patience’s perfect 
work in us,’’ and does she not stand a guard before the 
quick word that would anger the indolent, discourage 
the dull, and completely undo the nervous pupil at the 
piano? Granted, then, these three, and a love and 
adaptability for the work, I consider that it is necessary 
to gain from the pupil both his respect and his love. 

Patiently hear me out, ye who are called upon contin- 
ually to patch up some child who has been the favored (?) 
pupil of dear Aunt Nellie, or still worse, has ‘taken les- 
sons’’ of pretty Miss Flossie, who scalps the music 
teacher at the rate of twenty-five cents an hour, because 
she loves children and wants to earn a little extra pin 
money. 

I mean nothing of the sort; the love that allows 
neglected duty is unworthy the name in either teacher 
or parent. 

With varied success I try to make my children feel 
that while I am the music teacher and interested in them 
for that hour particularly, yet their welfare, happiness, 
and standing in achool are all of interest to me, and 
from one extreme, where I am told that the music lesson 
is the happiest hour in the week down through the scale 
(which of course there must be), I have yet to hear, and 
I should be told, of one who dreads my coming or hides 
to avoid the lesson hour. That hour consists of sixty 
minutes real work upon the lesson; time for talk comes 
while the wraps are being put on and the music strapped 
up, or a few moments more, if I am not too busy, but I 
want to make the scholar feel that his parent pays for an 
hour of my ‘‘ know how,”’ and short measure would be 
as wrong on my part as on thg part of the grocer or 
milkman. I learned that lesson when much younger, 
while paying two dollars for a half hour, ten minutes of 
which was regularly spent in complimenting about the 
weather and the state of society in general. At the first 
poor lesson I tried to keep my temper and find out 
where the blame was; sometimes itis mine, lack of suffi- 
cient explanation the previous hour. It I decide it is 
inexcusable neglect on the scholar’s part, a show of quiet 
displeasure is often better than a scolding. Down deep 
in a child's heart he values your good opinion, but will 
despise you if you stoop to his weapon—angry words, 

Continual neglect, and a note or talk with the parent. 
Try it, I know it will work ; but if a child will not prac- 
tice and the parent will not or cannot insist, certainly 
the music teacher has not sufficient authority to do much. 
Do you know how we are misrepresented in the home? 
For instance, a small girl playing duets with an older 
sister makes a mistake and hurries right on. ‘My 
teacher told me never to stop for a mistake,’’ she ex- 
plains, ‘‘ go right on.’”” Sure enough, it és folly to repeat 
a whole movement when one hard measure alone needs 


brushing up, and the explanation is satisfactory, pro- 
vided I have the chance to explain, but otherwise I am 
criticised for a statement innocently misrepresented. 

One mother said to me the other day, ‘I never engage 
a teacher unless I have perfect confidence in his ability 
and trustfulness. I know nothing about the matter my- 
self, but expect you do.” Too many of them know 
nothing, but think they do, and get more and more 
muddled by the report of the scholar. I do not mean 
altogether little children either, they tell the story as it 
seems to them. An older child is sometimes tempted to 
throw the blame of their shortcomings on the broad back 
of the teacher. 

For that reason I am always glad to welcome the older 
member of the family at the lesson hour. I do not con- 
sider it a call, and the lesson moves on as usual, and it 
is atill a good thing even when, as in a recent case, I 
found I was giving two lessons instead of one, for the 
elder sister was practicing the same lesson diligently. 

Much is said and written concerning ‘playing the 
lesson over’’ by the teacher. I see no harm but much 
good in the teacher playing with accent and expression, 
when the pupil has mastered the notes and the time, but 
every true teacher must condemn the habit of playing 
new muaic till the pupil at his side learns by ear, or de- 
velops his ear at the expense of his musical sense. What 
might harm one, however, might benefit another, and 
that leads me to my last thought. 

A music teacher must be nothing more or less than 
a good physician, and each particular need of each par- 
ticular scholar must be studied, and met in its particular 
way, especially studies for weak technic, easy music 
for sight reading and duets for improving faulty time. 
Beyond these, lines of work to stimulate musical appre- 
ciation and inculcate musical thought, and he must be a 
quack indeed who prescribes the same remedy for every 
ailment, 

Some one said to me the other day, ‘‘ your work is all 
play.’”’ “ Yes,’’ Ireplied, ‘but my play is real work.’ 
But the work we love is never so tedious or so wearing 
as the work we dislike or even simply endure, and the 
teacher, strong in his knowledge of the rudiments and 
yet willing to change almost daily in his opinion and 
practice, may become one of the happiest of world 
workers when he remembers that music is almost the 
only thing common to this earth and to heaven, toward 
which we strive. 


INFANT MUSICAL PRODIGIES, 





BY J. C, FILLMORE, 





Tux February number of the Metaphysical Magazine 
contains a paper by one of its editors, Mr. J. Emery 
McLean, entitled “ Psychic Views of Infant Prodigies.”” 
The whole article is interesting to every intelligent, 
educated person, if for no other reason than that it shows 
the drift of speculation nowadays in a large class of 
minds. But the point which will most particularly in- 
terest the readers of Tue Erupe is the attempt to 
account for the precocity of the manifeatations of genius 
in many musicians, for example, Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rossini, Cherubini, Paganini 
and Beethoven, and in our own immediate present, 
Joseph Hofmann and other child-prodigies. Mr. Mc- 
Lean gives a very clear account of the alleged explana- 
tions given by spiritualists, and also the theories of 
the physiologists as regards nervous structure, the 
influence of remote heredity, ete. But these ex- 
planations he rejects as wholly inadequate. His own 
account of the matter, although most sane people will 
regard it as pure speculation, he puts forward with as 
much positiveness of assertion as if it were fact not 
only capable of scientific demonstration, but fact 
already conclusively shown to be true. But let me 
quote his own language. He has just been speaking of 
the very frequent phenomenon of a genius being born 
of commonplace parents, and of the fact that most of our 
great men have been of lowly birth. After noting that 
such instances were formerly ascribed to the miraculous, 
he says :— 

‘The truth with regard to so-called prodigies, among 





either infants or adults, is that the phenomenon is only 
apparent. The display of genius is but the effect of a 
law as natural, inviolable and unchangeable as that of 
gravitation itself. That law is reincarnation. The fact 
that our lives are given expression on this plane once 
denotes the possibility of our living here a hundred ora 
thousand times; and the modicum of knowledge we 
gain in only one life implies its necessity, if we are to 
become thoroughly rounded out and intelligent beings.’” 


* * 
eee 


Creation implies knowledge as well as power; and 
the consensus of human testimony is that the only sure 
way to acquire knowledge is through experience. In 
threescore years and ten a human being can undergo a 
wide diversity of joys and sorrows, but how much actual 
knowledge has he gained? With second childhood he 
seems to have arrived almost at his starting-point, when 
the change called death takes place, What, then, be- 
comes of the deathless soul? It returns to its native 
spiritual habitat to assimilate the experiences through 
which it has just passed. This act has its fitting counter- 
part on the material plane. As the stomach digests the 
food it receives and as the mind digest the ideas it con- 
ceives, so the soul digests the experiences it gains. As 
the result of the physical function is bodily strength, 
and that of the mental process is knowledge, so also the 
fruit of the spiritual operation is wisdom. 

To acquire wisdom, then, is manifestly the primary 
purpose of human existence; and this means perfect 
knowledge. To what degree of perfection can man 
attain during our period of life on earth? Plainly in- 
finitesimal, even along a single line. Hence, in a 
succession of embodiments lies his only opportunity to 
progress. This scale has an infinity of divisions; and, 
like all spheres, it contains an infinite number of circles. 
When the soul has passed around the line of a single 
one of them, it has reached the culmination of a series 
of related experiences, though it may have required 
thousands of years and scores of incarnations to effect 
the result—perfection. Still, humanity is so vast that 
almost every year marks the completion of such a cycle 
in the life of one or more persons. These individuals, 
when the ultimate is reached coincidently with the soul’s 
final embodiment in that series of expressions, we are 
accustomed to call prodigies; but the term is a mis- 
nomer. They are simply reapers of what they have 
sown in accordance with natural law, whether the reaper 
be a Raphael or a Rubinstein, a Patti, or a Pericles, a 
Swedenborg or a Shakspeare, a Cicero or a Christ.” 

Thus Mr. McLean accounts for infant prodigies on the 
theory that their special genius in each case marks the 
culmination of a series of reincarnations, of re-appear- 
ances on the earth, whereby perfection has at last been 
reached in this special field of activity and development. 
It is a fascinating theory and it has this advantage, that, 
while nobody can prove the truth of it, nobody can prove 
that it is not true. ‘There are more things in Heaven 
and earth than have been dreamt in our philosophy,” 
and nobody knows whether we have lived in this world 
before or not. Mr. McLean realizes that the question 
“Tf we have lived here before, why do we not remember 
it?” is a puzzling one, and he disposes of it in this 
fashion: ‘Though memory is undoubtedly a faculty of 
the mind, it is not always conscious. It has sub-con- 
scious phases, and it is naturally in the former that 
the records of past experiences are stored.” 

All of which may be so. At least Mr. McLean’s 
philosophy is spiritualistic and not materialistic. It re- 
presents, as does the whole movement out of which the 
Metaphysical Magazine springs, the reaction against 
materialistic ideas and methods, and is the very reverse 
of agnosticism. 





You may tell a father with impunity that his daughter 
will not succeed as a housekeeper, grammarian or 
mathematician; but woe be to you it you say his 
daughter cannot learn to play or sing. 

Men well versed in other ways, though ignorant of 
the simplest laws of art, often express what they regard 
as a sound musical opinion. What a pity that such 
presumption should not be the exclusive weakness of 
fools ! 
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RUBINSTEIN: THE MAN AND THE MUSIOIAN. 


BY ALEXANDER McARTHUR. 








IL. 

Neary every biographical notice of Rubinstein con- 
tains the error of asserting that he was a pupil of Liszt. 
This he never was. His mother, Villoing, and the 
contrapuntist Dehn, of Berlin, were Rubinstein’s only 
teachers, and these only while he was a mere child. It 
was his own great gifts and tireless industry that brought 
him to the top of the ladder. 

Of course, to have the chance of hearing Mendelssohn 
and Liszt was an education in itself for a pianoforte stu- 
dent; but Rubinstein’s playing was not formed after 
that of either of these great artists. He had his own 
individual ideas—ideas which he worked out for himself 
in long hours of thought and study when a mere youth. 
He laid great stress on rhythm and touch, and it was 
particularly in the latter that his own great charm of 
playing lay. No one has ever drawn from the piano- 
forte the sounds that Rubinstein did. His legato was 
unrivaled, and his power of singing on the pianoforte 
extraordinary. The world at large—probably those who 
never heard him—wrongly considered him merely a 
pianist of muscle and force, whose thundering fortissimo 
and passionate treatment of the keyboard made him 
famous; but these were the least of his gifts. His for- 
tissimo was certainly a revelation, but not even the vel- 
vet-fingered Pachmann has ever produced a pianissimo 
like that of Rubinstein. It was the softest, sweetest, 
most delicate breath of sound imaginable; yet, soft as 
it was, it reached the farthest corner of the largest con- 
cert-hall he played in, There are pianists who paw the 
keyboard in soft passages, and look knowing, leaving 
much, if not all, to the imagination of the audience, es- 
pecially those far off; but not so Rubinstein. His power 
of tone and control of tone were phenomenal, and some 
of his effects magical. The vulgar crowd and the vul- 
gar critics noted and wondered over his playing of the 
“March des Ruines d’Athéne’’ and the ‘ Funeral 
March”’ of the Chopin Sonata; but this was mere child’s 
play in comparison with what he did in certain passages 
of Schumann’s works. Here he produced effects of as- 
tonishing beauty, absolute caviar to the multitude, in 
compensation for which he fed the latter with pictur- 
esque imitation of ‘‘the band passing.’ 

Some of Rubinstein’s most extraordinary effects were 
produced by a masterly use of the pedals. It was an 
education in itself to watch his feet as he played, and 
when he created some unaccountable beauty of tone- 
color, you were sure to find the secret in his pedaling. 

Over his audience Rubinstein exercised great control, 
his personal magnetism being in this a strong factor; 
but the principal secret lay in the fact that Rubinstein 
himself felt and seemed to live in every note he played. 
There was complete absence of the mechanical in his 
playing ; he was deeply in earnest, and in love with his 
work. In this way his audience at once felt that he had 
something to say, and he soon convinced them that 
what he had to say would be said with the charm and 
divination of a poet. 

Much has been said and written about Rubinstein’s 
caprice, and it is true that he could never be counted 
upon; but even when he gave one a hash of wrong 
notes, there were always his beautiful touch, his charm 
of interpretation, and his unequaled pedaling to com- 


pensate. For this reason, it has been’ truly said, his” 


“* wrong notes were better than the right notes of others,’’ 
which may seem an extravagant saying, but certainly 
only to those who never heard him, 

Although a Jew by birth, Rubinstein was baptized 
when a mere infant, and, as religion is a necessity in 
Russia, was forced, when residing there, to follow the 
prescribed forms once a year at least. But in reality he 
had little sympathy with the religion of the priest. The 
question of the hereafter had for him a fascination and 
a certain awe; but although he went so far at times as 
to profess a belief in annihilation after death, yet it is to 
be doubted if Rubinstein himself really knew what he 
did believe. He certainly had his full share of Jewish 
skepticism, but at the same time was full of superstition 
—a sure sign, at least, that he could not have believed 
in nothing, since he feared something. He would never 


set out on a journey on Friday, neither would he, unless 
forced by circumstances, mention any of his undertak- 
ings before they were accomplished—a superstition 
which I encountered only the other day in Paderewski. 

In his physiognomy Rubinstein had nothing whatever 
of the Israelite. He resembled Beethoven strangely, 
and for this was laughingly dubbed “ Van the II” by 
Liszt. It is worthy of notice, and stands greatly to his 
credit, that in Russia, where it is better to be born a dog 
than a Jew, Rubinstein, despite his baptism, never 
sought to deny his Jewish origin. In a certain way he 
was even proud of it, and always boldly acknowledged it. 

He was an ardent patriot, and loved Russia with heart 
and soul, working unceasingly for the musical future of 
his country, having devoted the best part of his life to 
this cause. Without doubt he did for musical Russia 
more than any other man; and the best conservatory in 
the world to-day—that of St. Petersburg—owes its ex- 
istence to his enthusiasm and the lavish gifts of money 
he made from time to time. He was curiously proud of 
this work, and he once said to me: ‘‘ When I am dead, 
all that I care men should remember me by is this Con- 
servatory—that they should say it was Anton Rubin- 
stein’s work.’’ 

For years Rubinstein was director of the Conservatory, 
undertaking the duties a second time from 1887 till 1891. 
During that time he worked harder than any other per- 
son in the institution, devoting his entire time and 
energy to its service. When we recall that fifty years 
ago Russia was musical chaos, and that to-day it is fore- 
most in the van of musical culture, we find that Rubin- 
stein has indeed reared himself a monument worthy of 
his years of self-sacrifice. 

As a composer, Rubinstein had two great faults and 
one great virtue. He had a wonderful gift of beautiful 
and unfailing melody, but he never knew when he be- 
came tedious, and he was totally incapable of self-criti- 
cism. He never went over his work; in fact, he was 
altogether wanting in the necessary patience for this. 
That which he had written remained as first written, and 
undoubtedly it is this failing that will spoil his fame with 
posterity. It arose from want of control in his youth, 
for when a mere boy of thirteen he was left to his own 
devices. Consequently he wrote for years without direc- 
tion, and at a period when it was most necessary; there- 
fore he failed to learn that all-important lesson of all 
artists—a lesson to be learned only in youth, and diffi- 
cult even then—self-criticism. His nature was of itself 
impatient. He rushed along, pen in hand, eager to give 
utterance to the thoughts crowding his brain, and there 
was none to stop him in his mad career. In moods of 


extraordinary exaltation he wrote masterpieces almost 
without effort, exquisite tone-poems over which the 
world went mad, and he grew to believe, and tried to 
convince others, that so all great work should be done. 


This was the great mistake of his art life—a mistake all _ 


the more to be regretted for himself and musicians, since 
with only ordinary care he had undoubtedly the power to 
do great work. However, we may well be content with 
what he has given us. His ‘‘ Demon,”’ ‘‘ Maccabees,” 
the ‘‘ Ocean,”’ and ‘‘ Dramatic’’ Symphonies, his splen- 
did piano concertos and string music, with dozens of 
songs that are gems of beauty, replete with the intense 
expression of his truly poetic muse, are all masterpieces, 
and will keep his memory green forever. Ten operas, 
six sacred operas, six symphonies, six piano concertos, 
orchestral and stringed numbers without end, hundreds 
of songs, hundreds of piano pieces, as well as concertos 
for violin and violoncello, make up a list appalling in 
its dimensions when we remember that Rubinstein was 
the greatest pianoforte virtuoso of his time, that the best 
part of his life was spent in traveling, and that most of 
his leisure was devoted to the work of the Conservatory. 

Rubinstein was never idle; he could not remain so 
half an hour. From the moment he rose till the mo- 
ment he retired he was doing something. When not 
traveling he had his day’s work mapped out with me- 
thodical regularity. From just such an hour till just 
such another he might be found day after day at the 
same occupation. After this fashion he was able to 
accomplish in his lifetime what was really the work of 
three men, and he never tired of preaching this regular- 
ity of work to young artists and students. 

Rubinstein’s idea of ‘‘sacred opera’’ has already 
been too thoroughly discussed to deal with it here in de- 
tail, but few knew how dear it was to him. Like 
the Conservatory, it was one of the passions of his artis- 
tic life, and he always hoped one day to find it ueurp 
entirely the place of the oratorio, a musical form which 
he disliked intensely as non-dramatic and feeble. He 
could not listen, he said, and feel satisfied to watch a 


gentleman in orthodox evening dress, or a lady in ex- 
travagant Parisian toilet, singing the parts of biblical 
characters. His eye and his sense of fitness were too 
much offended to allow him to enjoy the music; and it 
was because he felt that the music would gain thereby 
that he modeled his ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ for the stage. 

He had a profound love for the Bible, and the grand 
old biblical personages appealed vividly to his fancy. I 
have frequently found him poring intently over its pages, 
absorbed in the beauty of the language, the far-seeing 
truth of its moral philosophy, and the wisdom of its 
conclusions. He might deny at times his belief in re- 
ligion, but his interest in the Bible was sincere. 

What he urged and wished was a theater, or ein’ 
Kirche der Kunst, especially reserved for sacred works, 
where the music would be of the severe and polyphonic 
order, and where the chief events of the Old and New 
Testaments could be represented in chronological 
order. He was very much in earnest over this idea. 
With it in mind, he wrote six sacred operas, and was at 
work on a seventh (‘‘ Cain and Abel”) whendeath over- 
took him. It was almost, too, in the moment of victory ; 
for it is said that some enthusiasts in Germany are about 
to give reality to his idea. 

Rubinstein had a great love of the mysterious. All 
that was strange or outside human knowledge interested 
him intensely. Goethe’s romanticism pleased him es- 
pecially, and he loved to quote long passages from 
“Faust.” He was an extremely well read and culti- 
vated man. He spoke many languages perfectly, and 
was particularly versed in all literature that partook of 
history. He was an omnivorous reader of Renan's 
writings, and undoubtedly Renan had much to do with 
his religious skepticism. But Rubinstein’s skepticism 
was at best a feeble thing, and was chiefly used as a 
means whereby he could utter his favorite witty saying 
with regard to the priest—that there were only two 
sorts: those who deceived themselves, and those who 
deceived others. Further than this it seldom went; 
and in all cases he was certainly no materialist. He be- 
lieved in the existence of beauty, its reality and power ; 
and if at no other shrine, he certainly worshiped de- 
youtly at this. 

Though his life was full of work, and he was ever 
faithful to duty, Rubinstein was not a happy man. With 
each succeeding year he grew more and more pessimis- 
tic. Life failed to give him the amount of enjoyment he 
craved outside of his art; and except in the society of 
women he did not seem even commonly happy. But 
for the fair sex he had ever a joke and a smile. It 
amused him to shock their feelings, and when they 
opened their eyes widely at his audacity, he never failed 
to enjoy it. He believed that a knowledge of woman was 
necessary to an artist; and if a young aspirant to any 
artistic calling asked his advice, his first question was, 
‘*Have you loved yet?’’ For he believed that a man 
who could not love was incapable of becoming an artist. 
He himself could not be accused of any failing in this 
case; for his loves were almost as many and various as 
his days. He had all the faults and all the virtues of 
his artistic calling, and in every sense of the word lived 
for his art and his fancy, regardless of all things. His 
was a true Bohemian nature. 

There was a certain roughness, want of tact, and even 
brutality in his nature that made itself disagreesbly felt 
at times. His was not a temper to be tried. Up to a 
certain point he could hold it in check admirably; but 
anything byond this caused an explosion of wrath that 
was terrible. As in his physiognomy, so in his temper 
there was much of the lion. Those who did not know 
him consequently feared him, for his personality was 
one that awed, especially in the latter years of his life. 

As a teacher, although never brutal or bad-tempered, 
as has been asserted, Rubinstein was severe. He hated 
the amateur in art; for to him art was a mission and a 
calling, and the only way to success in it lay through 
suffering. But in spite of this, he was ever ready with 
encouragement for those who did their best, and de- 
served it for their talents. He regarded suffering as the 
sad price all artists must pay for knowledge; but the 
effect of his early experience of this sort was to give 
him a warm and ready sympathy for all who tried to 
achieve anything,—and that not a sympsthy of words, 
but of help and action. 

If, when conducting, his temper was roused,—and it 
must be confessed that with his own works this nearly 
always happened,—it was impossible for any orchestra 
or any singer to satisfy him. He became a hundred 
times more violent than even Hans von Biilow in his 
worst fits of anger or dissatisfaction; and under 
such circumstances it was absolutely painful to have 
anything to do with him. He was more ‘‘impossible”? 
than a dozen madmen let loose. But to his character 
there was happily another and better side. Asa friend 
there was none more fascinating than he. Warm- 
hearted, tender, sincere, full of sympathy and affection, 
to those he loved he became like a child in his charm 
and endearing openness of heart. 

His charity was unceasing. No one gave more freely 
or more kindly, or cared so little for the trouble he gave 
himself, provided he could do good. His life was one 
long series of acts of kindness and unselfishness; his 
loss to the world and to art is far reaching and irrepara- 
ble.—The Century Magazine. 
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a) Carefully accent, but not too much, the second eighth note of the 
melody, thus bringing tnto prominence the syncopationwhich 
ts the strong characteristic of the opening movement of the 

Polonaise. The general character should be graceful and dig- 
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nified with a crisp daintiness tn the opening measures of the 
bass. “ 


Db) Let the chords be sharp ane bold, contrasting with the connect- 
ing figure of siateenths which should be Slowing yet firm. 










































































































































































































































































































































































OThe TRIO is more tranquil and song like, affording « relief 
from the forceful style of the preceding movement. Before et 
returns to the first subject there 78 an tnerease of power, last- 
1836-5. 





ing for a few measures, after which the qurel son 
and finally merges tnto the original theme. 
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- Cradle Song. 


: N.v Wilm. Op.81.N°43- 
Tranquillo. (J. .66) 
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Se 
mene 
ae 
It is recomended to practice in this manner. make the melody very legato and cantabile, at the same 


time playing the accompaniment piano and staccato; keep this up until the feeling for the legato melo. 
dy is fully established then little by little phrase the accompaniment properly. 
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THE MUSIO TEACHER'S ALLIES, 





BY T. L, RICKABY. 





Tr is a well known historical fact that many famous 
conflicts have been decided by the help of allies, who 
either did noble service throughout the engagement or 
who arrived at a critical moment. It is true that many 
battles have been won without them, but this fact does 
not detract in the least from their usefu'ness, and—to the 
victorious army—necessity in so many instances, 

However, it is worse than useless for the music teacher 
to attempt to struggle alone; and the more serious his 
aims, and the higher the standard he places for himself, 
the greater need there is for a firmly cemented alliance 
with every agency which promises assistance in any form. 
He must feel a consciousness that he has on his side all 
possible support. Then and not till then, he may 
reasonably hope for success. 

The first ally to be enlisted is the parent, whose sym- 
pathy, co-operation and support are indispensable. 
Paren's frequently mar the good work of the teacher— 
unconsciously perhaps, but none the less effectually. They 
must be made to understand that exercises, scales, etc., are 
absolutely necessary to the attainment of even ordinary 
skill, and that the sound of them must be endured; and 
not that only, but neither by word nor gesture must they 
discourage the pupil from playing them. They must 
understand that it is their place to see to it that sufficient 
time is given to practice each day, and that the pupil 
never misses or shirks a lesson. They must take enough 
interest in their child’s work to notice what he is doing— 
what new scale, or study or piece has been given last, 
and must use every reasonable means to urge the child 
to work and make progress. To this end the teacher 
must early become acquainted with the parents, and as 
Opportunity occurs present these matters unmistakably 
before them. The teacher will find here considerable 
scope for whatever tact he possesses, but as a rule 
parents are to catch the enthusiasm of a very much-in- 
earnest teacher, and little trouble is needed to change an 
apathetic mother and ignorant father—that is ignorant 
so far as music is concerned—into enthusiastic mentors ; 
or in other words win over positive encumbrances, and 
thus transform them into powerful allies. 

Another alliance which no teacher should fail to enter 
into, is one with the pupil. It may seem curious but it 
is true that many teachers and pupils are at cross pur- 
poses. The teacher too often looks upon the pupil asa 
sort of trial incarnate—a thorn in the flesh who makes 
wrong notes a specialty and non-practice a matter of 


habit. The pupil on the other hand looks upon the © 


teacher as a necessary evil—a person who for some 
reason or other is always cross and ill-natured and whose 
only delight is the imposition of dry and tuneless tasks, 
apparently without end or aim, 

At the first lessons the pupil must be won over; must 
be gradually led to see that the teacher has at heart the 
pupil’s advancement; must be led to see that the do- 
main of art is a goodly land full of joys and delights, 
but which can be enjoyed only by those who have earned 
the right of entrance there by struggles, labor, and self- 
sacrifice; and that nothing is more certain than that an 
abundant reward will come to those who put forth the 
right effort. He must be led to see that the teacher, so 
far from being a taskmaster is in reality a companion, a 
helper, and friend. An alliance on such a foundation 
is of untold value, and without it the teacher labors but 
in vain. 

The next ally of which I shall speak and one no less 
important and useful is the music magazine. By it the 
pupil is kept in touch with the great world of music, 
and from it learns of the chief musical events, concerts 
and festivals, lectures and recitals, the first appearances, 
engagements ; movements of players, singers and com- 
posers. It will give valuable articles on musical topics 
in which many subjects will be explained and discussed 
by the foremost teachers and writers—subjects which 
would probably never come up at all in the ordinary 
way of lessons and which the average teacher would 
never introduce at any time, but on which no pupil 
ought to be entirely ignorant. From time to time biog- 





raphies of living musicians of universal reputation appear, 
as well as notices of those who have passed 
“Into the silent land.” 

Tn the face of these facts it is most surely an injustice to 
pupils where their teacher ignores the magazine, and 
thus deprives those under his instruction of much infor- 
mation and knowledge which they can obtain in no other 
way. And yet itis surprising how many pupils never see 
& magazine except by accident. Personally I cannot 
express what I think of the magazine as an aid to suc- 
cessful teaching. I will only add however—and I Bay 
this without fear of contradiction—that the pupils who 
read a good musical magazine (or more than one) are so 
far in advance of those who do not read, that they can- 
not be mentioned in the same breath. Observe I make 
no concessions for the possession or lack of talent. The 
readers are the‘best musicians. Experience will prove 
this, 

It only remains for me to speak of one more ally, 
which is the concert or recital,—or perhaps I ought to 
say both. The concert, however, is usually an enter- 
tainment on a larger scale, and while it is certainly a 
potent educator both for pupils and the community, 
yet the recital is of greater importance from a pedagogic 
standpoint. The pupils’ recital can be made more in- 
formal, and outside of its real use, which is to gradually 
accustom pupils to performing in public, much informa- 
tion can be imparted in the form of a lecture or simply 
explanatory remarks. By means of the pupils’ recital 
one can reach more people, as they can be held more 
frequently and as a general thing ought to be free. Artist 
recitals are invaluable, but they should not be introduced 
until the community is ‘ready’? for them (which may 
be sooner or later) or disappointment, worry, and pe- 
cuniary loss will result. Much must be done in the way 
of pupils’ recitals and amateur concerts before the artist 
recital stage is reached. By giving pupils assurance and 
confidence in playing before others, and by causing them 
to work harder to distinguish themselves in public, and 
by presenting the opportunity of hearing much good 
music at short intervals, the concert and recital will 
naturally commend themselves, as aids worthy the con- 
sideration of any teacher. 

There are other agencies which I might mention, but I 
think I have spoken of the chief ones. At all events I 
am satisfied that where a teacher feels that he has the 
support of the parents, and the confidence of the pupil ; 
when he knows that the magazines are slowly and 
silently but surely having their certain effect; when he 
sees what the concerts and recitals are doing for pupils 
and for the community, the wisdom of making such alli- 
ances will only become more apparent. He can reach 
out farther, and set his standard higher with every assur- 
ance of continued and greater success, knowing that be- 
hind him is strength and on every side security, 





FALSE BALANOES, 

My Dear Girls—Would you not like a message 
addressed’ personally, individually, to you? We shall 
call it a letter and not a sermon, as the title may 
suggest. 

How many of you have read a charming little story 
entitled ‘‘ False Balances,’’ written by one whose pen 
has done so much for girls? Have the words any 
meaning for us? Do we weigh false balances? 

As music students you are supposed to Practice so 
much time each day. How do you spend that time? 
You tell your teacher you have practiced the time 
allotted, but did you spend conscientiously every minute 
of it every day? Were you not ‘playing,’ not prac- 
ticing, for your own pastime or for the entertainment 
of some one who you thought was listening? If go, 
you were cheating yourself of that development which 
the hour should have brought, and you reported a false 
measure to your teacher. As a result, that teacher 
must listen to false notes, false time, false expression. 
I know an eccentric teacher who tells her pupils that 
when they knowingly play false notes without correction 
the truth is not in them! Certainly girls are not suf- 
ficiently trained to this idea of truthfulness. 

Then, your playing must be clean. You would not 


like your grocer to weigh out for you sand with your 
sugar, or stones with your raisins. If your playing is 
muddy from an indistinctness of touch, or from a false 
use of the pedal, you cheat your own ear and the ear 
of your listener of clean harmony. A music teacher 
told me that in exasperation she once said to a careleas 
pupil, ‘‘Zisten! Don’t you listen while you play?’’ 
The pupil replied that she listened to other people’s 
playing but not to her own! Do you think that girl 
could boast of much ear training? Let the ear learn 
to hear correctly and the eye to see correctly. Ruskin 
says there are thousands who can think for one who can 
see. “To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion 
all in one.’”’ 

How much might be gained this way by observing 
truly, not falsely, the artist who plays for you. He has 
no patents on his little devices of foot, finger, or wrist, 
by which he produces a certain tone color. When he 
plays for you, all that he gives of himself, his interpre- 
tation of the composer’s idea is yours, if only you will 
take it. 

There are other ways in which pupils cheat them- 
selves, other waye in which they weigh false balances. 
Have you been impressed with the necessity of obsery- 
ing correct fingering? Of fingering conscientiously ? 
You think it folly to use a weak finger when you can 
use a strong one. Will you tell me how and when that 
weak finger is to be strengthened? Pursue such a 
course as you suggest, and when you have need of both 
strong and weak fingers, your playing will “necessarily 
be uneven. It is said that Leschetitzky obliges his 
pupils to so intelligently memorize fingering and music 
as to begin at any figure or phrase that he may indicate, 

A girl cheats herself of her own reasonable develop- 
ment when she demands music that is absolutely inca- 
pable of cultivating the artistic in her nature. Likewise 
she does herself injustice by demanding music more 
difficult than even with hard practice she may be able 
to master. Nor does a girl cheat herself alone who 
plays inferior compositions, or who plays falsely difficult 
compositions, Think how many times that composition 
is heard by others, cultured or uncultured. Can one with 
good conscience so deprave the taste of the ignorant 
or offend the taste of the cultured? Goethe knew 
what would develop one’s reverence for that which is 
noble in art when he said, ‘‘Let not a day pass, if 
possible, without having heard some fine music, read a 
noble poem, or seen a beautiful picture,’”’ 

The musician cheats himself of his best development 
who refuses to study anything else than music. “Na 
ture insists upon three conditions of progressive life: 
activity, variety, and rest.’ Using, then, Goethe's 
suggestion, the musician of broad sympathies may well 
give a secondary consideration to poem or piciure with 
the study of that which the musician-artist, or poet- 
artist, or painter-artist, must delight in, nature, pure 
and simple. 

I have in mind another pupil who cheats herself of 
the advancement of which she is capable by letting 
envy of a more talented associate shut out the beauty 
which her own mind may appreciate. For her encour- 
agement we say what, perhaps, she has often heard, 
that she is responsible only for her own work, but that 
must be well done. Her talent, whatever it may be, 
calls for all her heroism, and she is false to the One 
who bestowed it if she is not faithful. Only be willing 
to shoulder your share of responsibility, girls, in all 
matters. Have you ever seen a plant that the botanist 
calls a parasite? You do not like it, because it saps 
the strength and energy of another plant. Have you 
ever seen a musical parasite in quartette or chorus? 
How many have you seen in church with good voices 
but closed lips? You may little realize what inspira- 
tion is received by the minister from good choir and 
congregational music, and in this part of the service 
every girl with a voice may have a part. See to it, then, 
that neither through pride, nor envy, nor indifference, 
you cheat yourself and others. 


‘How is your daughter getting along with her 
music?’’ ‘*Pretty well,” replied the father. ‘The 
interviews are stormy while they last, but they are 
getting more and more brief.” : 
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HOW SHALL I INTEREST MY PUPILS? 





BY E, A. SMITH. 





One of the most important questions that confronts a 
teacher, and one of the most perplexing at times to 
manage, is that of “interesting pupils in their work.” 
When this has been done, the question of successful 
music instruction will have been largely solved. ‘‘ First 
interest, then instruct.’’ Perhaps more easily said than 
done, yet, nevertheless, the necessity exists. There is 
no rule, no chart or compass that will apply to all cases, 
but there are several aids and suggestions which may be 
of value, though adapting another’s method is quite dif- 
ferent from adopting it, yet the teacher who uses his 
own wits will make his own application, will find his 
own HOW, if there be strength and individuality to his 
work, 

First.—A good musical magazine is a great help: it 
brings the outside world into one’s midst, it stimulates 
the search for that which is best, it suggests ways and 
means that keep the attention aroused, it speaks intelli- 
gently upon the vital musical questions of the day, it is 
an incentive to self culture, a valuable help to the 
teacher, aiding, as it does in so many ways, his own 
suggestions and ideas, or by its varied discussions 
emphasizing the fact that freedom and diversity of 
opinion have no barred walls, and that art cannot be 
circumscribed by any one, nor real worth cornered in 
any market; that, after all, each must carve for himself 
his own success. Excellent reviews of various musical 
works and publications are frequently given, so that one 
need not be a back number in the selection of the 
choicest music of the day, while the variously expressed 
opinions from those who are recognized as authority 
must be of great importance to the teacher or atudent 
who is serious in his aims and efforts. 

Second.—If you have never given a series of pupils’ 
musicales, there is before you a field of experience and 
exploration worthy your best endeavor, for thereby you 
do double duty,—you interest parents and you instruct 
the public, while the pupil is aroused to a healthy 
emulation and the teacher is urged to do his best work, 
for what tradesman takes pride or delight in displaying 
his commonest ware? 

How often a teacher has helped a pupil to learn a 
composition fairly well, and found it quite impossible to 
get beyond a certain point. There was lacking the 
incentive to stimulate and arouse every energy in the 
pupil, and he could go no further. In many cases the 
very prescription needed to carry him across the bridge 
would be a musicale. Are pupils learning to play for 
their enjoyment alone, and is their only audience to be 
forever the four walls of a room? No! that is too 
selfish, therefore the sooner and oftener they get used to 
looking into the faces of many people, the easier will it 
probably become. And when they find that something 
is expected of them, they will be much more apt to 
fulfill those expectations. To look upon the mercenary 
side for a moment, as an advertisement to the teacher,—if 
his work be of the better sori—where can he find a 
better? Public opinion and public favor are headlands 
that must be rounded if present success be thrown in 
the balance, and we argue that success, musically and 
financially, are alike atest of a man’s effort, his work, 
and his ability; and a teacher can better test the 
Thermopyle of that success by subjecting it to public 
criticism, thereby he may possibly discover the rut of 
hobbyism into which he may have fallen, and which has 
caused him to overlook many errors. One must indeed 
be well mounted if he leap all barriers without the test 
of public criticism, which, be it right or wrong will not 
be all wrong. So much, then, for musicales. 

Third.—The use of duos for two pianos is excellent. 
They establish the time idea, they bring about a spirit of 
sympathy and freedom in playing such as only ac- 
companying can do; while the practice of duet playing 
at one instrument is good in many ways. It does not 
compare with the practice of duos for two pianos in 
the benefits received; here each one depends more upon 
himeelf, yet subordinating to the other. Let two pupils 
know that they are expected to learn a certain duo, and 
they will work as never before, each to get his part as 


well or better than the other. Note, also, the enjoyment 
they find in the practice of such arrangements, attaching, 
as they do, an importance to them that magnifies itself 
according to the prominence of the part and the number 
of instruments used, while a few eight-hand selections 
will quite cap the climax. Let all the extra work 
necessary be done outside the regular practice hour, and 
something has at least been accomplished in the line of 
increased and voluntary practice. Variety of work is 
just as necessary in music as it is in the public schools. 
Imagine a pupil delving away upon the same lesson day 
after day, having no interest in it whatever. You might 
as well try to pump air into a bottle as to crowd know- 
ledge into a child’s head under such discouraging con- 
ditions. 

Fourth.— A use of the pupils’ lesson books with a 
jadicious marking of each study and of the lesson as a 
whole is in many cases productive of excellent reaults. 
The pupil not only is informed of his standing, but the 
parents also can better watch the child’s progress, and 
their co-operation is always to be desired. Again, 
children will often mention their marking to other 
children, and they in turn will try to get as good a lesson 
in order to report as favorably their own progress. 
Occasionally one may be found who seems not to care 
at all what their marking is, bat these may be classed 
among the ‘‘ exceptionals.’’ 

Fifth.—The playing of melodies upon the piano for 
the pupil to reproduce is an excellent practice. It 
cultivates the memory, fixes the attention, and establishes 
a better concept of pitch. Allow him to transfer these 
melodies to the blackboard or to blank music paper and 
the child is quite delighted, almost amazed, to find that 
“He can compose,” as one little boy expressed it. So 
the work gradually grows until it becomes a pleasure, 
and unconsciously a better basis for better work and a 
healthier mental development has taken place in the 
child’s thought. 5 

Sixth.—In the selection of pieces more is required 
each year, for it isan age of progress. One can easily be 
left behind in all that pertains to education and art. In 
the composing of melodious studies and pieces of the 
better sort, by the best modern composers, there has 
been almost a transformation. Where formerly it was 
difficult to find selections in the first and second grades, 
there is now an abundance from which to choose. 
Whenever it is possible have several compositions, from 
which the pupil may be allowed a certain freedom of 
choice. This will in a measure remove the stereotyped 
idea of ‘‘got to, whether I want to or not,’ and will 
more favorably incline the pupil toward learning the 
composition well. Ofttimesan illustrated story suited to 
the character of the piece or a short sketch of the com- 
poser will interest, and when the pupil is interested, 
instruction becomes comparatively easy and far more 
succeseful, for then, like a wheel once set in motion, its 
own momentum half carries it along. ‘ First interest, 
then instruct.” 





ORIGIN OF “OLD FOLKS AT HOME.” 





Srepnen Fosrer, the author, was once passing through 
Kentucky, and while the stage-coach was stopped at a 
wayside inn to permit the horses to be changed, Foster 
stood near, watching the operation with some degree of 
interest. The darkies were slow and lazy, and made no 
degree of haste in performing their duty, chattering 
meanwhile in the manner and dialect peculiar to them- 
selves. Finally one, deploring his hard lot, said—‘‘T 
wish I was back to the old folks at home.” ‘‘Where 
was that??? asked another, and the firstrejoined, ‘‘ Way 
down upon the Swanee River.” The novelty of the ex- 
pressions caught the quick ear of the poet. He recog- 
nized in them and the theme they suggested an appro- 
priate subject for a song, and that evening when he 
reached his destination wrote both words and music. 
A chord was touched in the human heart; the song was 
instantaneously successful. Over one hundred thousand 
copies were sold in the next few years, and even now no 
song of reminiscence is dearer to the public than the 
familiar strains, “‘ Way Down Upon the Swanee River.”” 


GLEANINGS. 





Tr is a sad coincidence that the families of the two 
greatest composers of the world, Bach and Beethoven, are 
both extinct. Beethoven was never married, and when 
he died only his nephew and his step-mother remained. 
Bach, however, was twice married, and had seven ebil- 
dren by his first wife and thirteen by his second; but 
the last of his name, Regina Susanna, died several years 
ago in poverty, which Beethoven tried to mitigate by 
giving her the proceeds of one of his compositions. It 
is the same old story of neglect and poverty that is told 
in the careers of many of the world’s great masters of | 
music. Bach died poor, and his last resting place is un- 
known. ‘To-day a man named Bach was buried,’”’ is 
the only record in the register at Leipsic. Mozart’s 
grave is unknown. ‘‘ What have you there?’ was the 
question asked the driver of the hearse by the cemetery- 
keeper. ‘Only a capellmeister,”’ was the answer, and 
the body was left unmarked in what we should now con- 
sider to be the potter’s field. Beethoven’s grave was 
neglected and unknown for years. 


el ee 
x % 


Rusinsrew, who has just died, achieved the fame of 
being the greatest pianist in the world, after the death 
of Liszt. But the records of his life show that this re- 
sult was achieved not simply by genius of a high order, 
but by constant drill for eleven or twelve hours a day, 
by persistent application through many years, and by 
exclusive devotion to music alone. There are men who 
are remarkable for their ability to make music on many 
different instraments. But the world only calls them 
“ clever’! or ‘' wonderful ” or ‘‘ remarkably intereating.”’ 
It does not call them great. The great artist is the one 
who, by giving his entire time, thought, and skill to one 
musical instrament exclusively, succeeds in mastering 
that one small part of the realm of music, and making 
his name famous. This is the day of single aims. The 
lesson of to day is expert exclusiveness, of devotion to 
one thing. That makes masters. 





—A serious drawback to the full enjoyment of a 
musical entertainment often is the inordinate length of 
the programme and the solidity of its numbers. Two 
symphonies, or two sonatas, in one evening are too 
much, especially when these form only a part of a pro- 
gramme. The surfeit makes the whole indigestible. 
Dr. Marx, in speaking of the Weber sonata, says some- 
thing pertinent to this subject: ‘‘I confess freely, and 
without shame, that, with the exception of the minuetto, 
the movements of the sonata bored me. After all, 
why should we always be obliged to listen to the whole 
of asonata? Is it not possible, yes, probable, that the 
time will come when the sonata will disappear as an 
organic whole and an organic duty? Is it not possible 
that, say fifty years from to-day, some white-haired 
pianist, as he goes tottering through the street, will be 
pointed out to young music-students as the man who 
played publicly the whole of a sonata for the last time 
in Boston?’’—Musical Visiior. 


—Imitation is the bane of society, and in artistic train- 
ing is not only detrimental to progress, but positively 
destructive to the healthy growth of intellectual power. 
Study is necessary to develop even the highest genius; 
but if we desire to be real artists we must eventually 
give forth from within, rather than take in from without. 
The teacher who cultivates the faculty of imitation in 
his lessons and the student who adopts it are equally in 
the wrong; but it must be remembered that only one is 
culpable, for the latter is passive, while the former is 
active.—Henry C. Lunn. 





—Such is fame. It is related in Dr. Hanslick’s 
‘ Deutsche Rundschau” that when Madame Schumann 
played before the King of Holland she was accompanied 
by her husband. The King, after complimenting her 
on her brilliant playing, turned to her husband and 
inquired, “‘ And are you also musical? ’—Exchange. 
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A BROAD CONSIDERATION OF PIANO 
PLAYING, 





BY MARIE MERRICK, 





Piano playing is not simply ability to strike certain 
keys in a specified order and rhythm so that particular 
melodies and harmonies shall be produced. Such 
ability is the least important part of a pianist’s equip- 
ment. 

Nor can mere consideration of technical rules for ex- 
pression, or observation of expression- marks, impart to 
musical sounds such meaning that they become a verita- 
ble language of the soul. Behind all technical pro- 
ficiency must be the power to ao touch the keys of the 
piano that the sounds evoked shall touch the soul of the 
listener, 

This power it is in the large measure we term genius 
that gives us the Liszt, the Chopin, the Rubinstein, the 
Paderewski. Even in the lesser degree of talent it im- 
parts to piano-playing a sympathetic quality. The 
natural touch of one gifted with this power is as precious 
an endowment to the pianist as is the voice of fine natural 
timbre to the vocalist. Its quality can be acquired only 
in proportion as musical feeling can be awakened and 
cultivated. Do you ask how musical feeling shall be 
awakened? How do we awaken feeling of any kind 
save by presentation of that for which we would in- 
spire it? ' 

Any faculty of human nature can be developed and 
cultivated by appealing to it with that for which it was 
created. ‘‘ Like inspires like’? wherever it is found. 

Patriotism is aroused by patriotism, witnessed or 
known of; likewise heroism by heroism. Beauty en- 
thuses with love of beauty, goodness with admiration of 
itself. That appeal is vain, however, unless the germ 
of these things exists, is apparent. God implants the 
latter ; it is for us to nurture that which He has sown. 

Let music then abound—muzic for the nursery, music 
for the individual, music for the masses. In seeking to 
arouse and stimulate musical feeling, the ear, that im- 
portant avenue through which all work must be con- 
ducted, should not be overlooked. A sense of rhythm 
and tune, or, as the common phrase puts it, ‘‘an ear 
for music,” is a fundamental element for musical feel- 
ing. This must exist as one’s birthright. So existent 
itis, fortunately, the rule, its absence the rare exception. 
The smallest germ of it is worth cultivating, both as a 
source of pleasure and as an indispensable means to 
symmetrical mental and moral development, An ear 
for music is a capacity to recognize and retain rhythmical, 
melodic, and harmonic arrangements of musical sounds. 
Its degree is determined by organization. Like every 
faculty of the human mind, it is very susceptible to 
culture. Its growth, like all other growth, is the result 
of exercise and nourishment. Upon the judgment with 
which these means are employed will depend the char- 
acter of that growth—whether it be vigorous or puny, 
symmetrical or ill-proportioned. While the ideal 
musical education supplies both exercise and nutriment 
in the most approved form, such an education, in common 
with other ideals, is not yet generally diffused in this 
mundane sphere. The ear is not called upon to 80 
analyze and distinguish tonal quality and harmonic 
changes that the delicate perception of the tonal effects 
essential to expression and a discriminating use of that 
misunderstood and abused appendage, the damper 
pedal, is acquired. Nor isit called upon to note those 
divisions that occur in music as naturally and truly as 
in literature—the period, phrase, and section of the 
former that correspond accurately to the sentence, 
clause, and phrase of the latter, 

The drill in musical intervals and the various forms of 
rhythm that constitutes the basis of the most advanced 
systems of vocal culture for school and chorus work is 
an admirable exercise for the ear, and, as such, is a 
potent agent in the work of developing the pupil’s sense 
of time and tune. So much for technical ear-training, 
or ear-exercise, which educates to accuracy in determ- 
ining tone-relationships, rhythms, tone-quality, har- 
monic modulations, and musical form. 

The esthetical development of the ear, by means of 
which the character and sentiment of music are appre- 


hended, is entirely the result of the musical regimen 
provided and the discrimination with which it is em- 
ployed. There is music to soothe, to cheer, to inspire ; 
to satisfy physically, intellectually, spiritually,—music 
ranging from the lower forms of dance and martial 
movements that inspire only to physical motion and 
sensuous feeling, to that which translates to spheres of 
bliss indescribable. There is music for all natures, all 
ages, all moods, all occasions. See to it that the 
nature, the age, the mood, the occasion to be dealt with 
is always suited. Much tact and discrimination are 
required in this matter; hence the necessity to the 
teacher of a knowledge of human nature and a keen 
sense of fitness, as well as a knowledge of music. To 
the parent it is equally essential in relation to his child’s 
musical education as in every matter pertaining to child- 
culture, whether physical, mental, or moral. While 
a musical diet, to serve its purpose, should be adapted 
to development and conditions, it must always be of 


superior quality. Good music, albeit simple, if so 


taught that it is absorbed and assimilated, educates to 
such degree that by it one is prepared to appreciate 
compositions deeper of meaning, more elaborate of 
form. It ceases to satisfy only when it has enlarged 
one’s capacity for appreciation, thereby elevating ideals 
and standards. 

The child thrives upon milk until milk no longer suf- 
fices and must be succeeded by a stronger and more 
varied diet. It has been abundantly demonatrated by 
the success of the Tonic-Sol Fa System in England and 
Mr. Frank Damrosch’s singing-classes for the working 
people in New York, that the masses and children can 
be educated to an appreciation and enjoyment of good 
music, by presenting such music to them and exercising 
them in it. The trouble has been that they have been 
left in ignorance that something better than ‘“ Two 
Little Girls in Blue,’’ “‘ Razzle-Dazzle,” and others of 
their ilk, exists. It is true that the sentiment of the 
music presented by Mr. Damrosch and the Tonic-Sol- 
Fa ists is similar to that of the words which it accom- 
panies. That music unallied to words is in itself, how- 
ever, a language, can be made clearer to the child or 
thoughtless student by inventing stories or mental 
pictures that might be suggested by its character, or 
naming the mood of which it seems to be an expres- 
sion. 

While a sense of time and tune, as has been stated, 
is a fundamental element of musical feeling, unless 
accompanied by the requisite mental and spiritual 
qualifications it cannot produce the artist or even 
the performer whose work will appeal to any save 
shallow persons like himself. Character is the true 
measure of the artist. His most marked characteristics 
are bound to appear in his work, while even those 
less prominent are perceptible to the acute psycholo- 
gist. Hence, the importance of all-around culture in 
conjunction with musical training—a culture that aims 
at a well-balanced character development. Although it 
is true that the elements of a man’s character are inher- 
ent in himself, it is equally true that through force of 
circumstances, environments, and education, those ele- 
ments may be so developed that a character is evolved 
wholly unlike that which would have appeared under 
different conditions. Itis one of the paradoxes of life 
that while man can largely control circumstances they 
can as largely control him. The question is, which shall 
conquer, as one or the other must rule. The important 
relation sustained by the physical to the intellectual and 
spiritual as their medium of expression while in this 
sphere, renders careful attention to its qualifications as 
such imperative. 

Touch in piano-playing is obviously the physical 
medium of musical speech as the mouth is of verbal. 
Defects in the formation of the latter in any of its parts, 
or incorrect use of those parts, preverit it from acceptably 
expressing that message which brain and soul would 
convey through it. So those members, the fingers, hands, 
and arms, all of which are required in musical ex- 
pression, if incompetent fail to convey their message, 
admirable in conception though it may be. The per- 
fectly attuned ear, the thoroughly qualified physical 
member to be used, can produce tonal quality so 
delicious, pure, entrancing, that the performer is 


forgiven if he cannot adequately render the loftier 
creations of musical genius. Within his limits he is 
yet the artist able to instruct and charm. One who 
could soar higher might still be wanting in the delicacy, 
suavity, and lightness as essential to a Chopin valse as 
nobility and depth of feeling are requisite for a Beetho- 
ven sonata. These physical members, then, upon which 
in any case so much depends, demand specific training 
that shall enable them to efficiently perform their im- 
portant functions. Futhermore, this training must be 
strictly adapted to the particular members to be dealt 
with. Many excellent systems for the development of 
hands, arms, and fingers are upon the market, any of 
which, judiciously applied, produces the desired results 
—power and flexibility of the parts they bring into 
action, any of which is useless, injurious, indeed, un- 
less accompanied by experience, knowledge, and com- 
mon sense on the part of the teacher. To illustrate : is 
it reasonable to give five-finger exercises, the purpose 
of which is clearly denoted by their name, and permit 
them to be played with the hands or arms? It is true 
that certain muscles of the hand and arm are used with 
each finger stroke, and their free action must not be 
interfered with by rigidity of the wrist, depression of the 
knuckles, or too high raising of the fingers; but when 
we desire to strengthen and limber certain parts let us 
not attempt to do it by exercising others. The folly of 
pursuing such a course seems clear, yet many teachers 
and students through ignorance or carelessness are 
guilty of it. 

The physical members, it must be remembered, re- 
ceive their communications from the brain by means of 
that most marvelous of telegraphic systems—the 
nerves. By the mental it is controlled and commanded, 
by the physical nourished. The duty of each to it 
must be faithfully performed that it may be kept in 
prime working order, lest messages be lost or misin- 
terpreted. 

Undue nervous relaxation or tension superinduces a 
corresponding muscular condition, which, in its turn, 
induces a like quality of tone, either tremulous and in- 
distinct, or hard and inelastic. Fear or lack of confi- 
dence is the most prolific source of the first abnormal 
condition ; too strenuous an effort to succeed in some 
attempt the second. Timidity dominates with the one, 
aggressiveness with the other. 

Fortunately, the broadest modern systems of physical 
culture recognize the close relationship of brain, nerve, 
and muscle, and training is given with this relationship 
always in view. Brawn by these systems is relegated to 
its proper sphere as the servant of brain, Yet its reflex 
action upon its master is duly acknowledged. We all 
know the influence incapable, refractory servants can 
exert upon a master or mistress. In music it is pre- 
cisely the same. Awkward, incapable fingers, wrists, 
and arms so vex their master, the brain, that his agent, 
the nervous system, is seriously affected, so affecting, in 
turn, the action of the muscular servitors that their 
awkwardness and inefficiency is increased, 

In a nutshell here are the essentials that must in some 
degree combine to produce a pianist worthy the name: 
all-around culture that shall tend to symmetrical char- 
acter-formation, as well as to intellectual and physical 
development. In conjunction with this such specific 
culture, including ear training, as shall awaken the 
musical feeling and intelligence, which must form the 
basis of piano-playing in its highest sense as the trans- 
mitter of thought and emotion. Simultaneously with 
both must be employed the general physical culture 
necessary to the health of mind and body, in connection 
with the specific exercise which shall enable those physi- 
cal members serving soul and mind for this purpose to 
convey their message to the world. 





Heroism has not departed from France just yet, as 
the following story shows:—Mrs, M——, a very tal- 
ented pianist, who was sitting next to Colonel Ramollot 
at the dinner table, asked him in a winning tone of voice, 
‘(Are you fond of music, Colonel?’ ‘‘ Madame,”’ replied 
the warrior, rolling a savage pair of eyes, ‘‘I am not 
afraid of it!” 
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LETTERS TO TEAOHERS. 


BY W. 8 B. MATHEWS. 





‘+ Av what stage of an eight-year-old pupil would you 
consider him ready for Mathews’ First Book? Also 
Mason’s Technics?” M.—E. He 

If by ‘‘ Mathews’ First Book’’ you mean, as I sup- 
pose, my Book I of Phrasing Studies, I will say that 
they ought to be begun in the last part of the third grade. 
Mason's Technics ought to begin with the very firet les- 
gon, but very sparingly at first. I have answered this 
question to some extent in the ‘Twenty Lessons to a 
Beginner.’”’ For an absolute beginner, where you do 
not care to take so much trouble as the system of the 
‘Twenty Lessons” requires, Grade I of the Standard 
Grades will be found exceptionally well fitted. It is 
weak in having too much key of C. It needs to be 
supplemented by some of the diminished chord arpeg- 
gios and scales of the Mason plan, but these you can 
give by rote until the latter part of the second grade— 
provided you understand the system well enough. 


* 
rae he 


‘1, Wedo not understand the exact manner of playing 
the one-finger exercise on page 7, Vol. I, of Touch and 
Technic. 1s the first key struck from the arm and the 
following with a loose hand touch, the hand being thrown 
from the wrist? That is the way we understand it, but 
in reading the next paragraph, same page, we find that 
Dr. Mason condemns that soit of hand-action touch, 

“9, Ifin playing five: finger exercises all the fingers are 
held on the surface of the keys, except the one raised to 
strike, do you think it might have a tendency to cause 
pianist’s cramp? Supposing, of course, that the hand 
piinels easily and naturally on the keys, not rigidly at 
al 

“3. In giving alesson in music, do you consider it in- 
correct to sing the counts, or to allow the pupil to do 
80?” x. 

The one-finger exercise referred to ia to be played 
with a single impulse, which expresses itself by a rather 
large motion for the first tone, and plays the remainder 
by very small motions, like the bounding of a ball. If 
you will try this upon your lap, beginning witha compound 
impulse of three links, a strong touch at beginning and 
two bounces, you will get it easily, The opposite to 
this you can also try upon your lap, by holding the 
forearm very still and touching three times with the 
hand, faster or slower, but all of the same power. You 
will discover after a few experiments that whenever the 
forearm is held rigid the touches of the hand will all be 
alike, and there will be a distinct individuality about 
them, and a certain stiffness in them. This will be the 
same whether there be three or five or seven in the 
chain, In fact, by this method there is no chain, but 
simply a greater or less number of individual impulses ; 
whereas if the former kind is promptly done, the im- 
pulse will seem to come from farther up the arm, and to 
work off in the bounding small motions in such way that 
the wrist remains perfectly loose, and the entire series 
seem to be like a single compound motion, or a motion 
working off by a sort of waved line. Now, itis the fixed 
forearm and the individual impulses which Mason says 
are never used by artists in playing rapid octaves. 
There will not be any great difference in the appearance 
of the hand in these two very different methods of play- 
ing; it is mainly a difference in the relative size of the 
motions, and in the feeling of the wrist and arm. In 
the correct way the motions will be played -diminuendo, 
and each one will be a little smaller, as a ball bounces. 
Above all, do not have a break between the first touch 
and the bouncings, as if the ball had sat still a while 
after striking and then suddenly remembered that it had 
to bounce. The whole business is one impulse. All 
light and fast octaves, I understand Dr. Mason to say, 
are played in this manner of groups, and not by the in- 
dividual touch with fixed forearm. This motion is so 
carefully described in Touch and Technic that I would 
suppose a pupil could get it if careful. 

2. I do not think that the manner of holding the 
fi: gers mentioned would have the slightest tendency to 
produce pianist’s cramp. Bat then I have never seen a 
case of pianist’s cramp, and my judgment concerning it 
is worth absolutely nothing. I do object, however, to 
the habitual carrying of the points of the fingers in con- 


tact with the keys, in practicing exercises, because af 
think better results are to be gained by keeping them 
up away from the keys. All the same, nevertheless, I 
make great use of touches which begin with key con- 
tact and do not require preliminary raising of the fin- 
gers. I make no use of five-finger exercises whatever 5 
or, if any, very little indeed. I may have prescribed, 
for instance, an hour’s practice, all told this season among 
about twenty-five pupils, most of them advanced players. 

8. I do not like the practice of singing the count. 
Counting is intended to assist the pupil in fixing atten- 
tion upon the rbythm ; when he counts in singing tone, 
following the melody, he is thinking generally more of 
the tune than of the time. I prefer to make the count- 
ing tone perfectly tuneleas and impassive, like the 
multiplication table. This is not a rule, but merely my 
personal preference. 


el 
x” * 


Certain valued correspondents and friends of Tu 
Ervupe ask me to write an article upon ‘“ Rubato.’’ I 
do not like to undertake this without an apparatus of 
illustrative examples; and even then I should prefer to 
do it orally, with continual illustration by means of the 
piano. I will say in general, however, that all rhyth- 
mic coloring is either in subjection to the measure, or in 
close alliance therewith. When there is a ritard, there 
has always been an accellerando just before, and a good 
management of the rhythm will balance one against the 
other in such a way that a metronome would come out 
with you, for the precise amount which you would have 
run ahead of the metronome in the accelerando you 
would have run behind it in the ritard; and at the end 
of the passage you would again be ready to go on with 
the beat. A pause I understand to be an arrest of 
measure; the entire rhythm absolutely stops for a 
moment, and then goes on. 

Now, a rubato is a curious kind of lingering upon cer- 
tain tones of the melody, which by reason of their 
harmonic character require a trifle more time to make 
themselves felt by the mind: you linger upon them very 
little indeed, generally no morethan a very small fraction 
ofa beat, and you make it up by playing something elae in 
the measure, the same amount more quickly; meanwhile 
the accompaniment generally is not affected, though 
sometimes it is, and shares the rubato. In many of 
Riemann’s editions you will find the rubato indicated 
by means of a little mark over the note, like a very 
round u. 

There is absolutely no expressive playing without 
rubato, and generally there is a great deal too much of 
it. A true rubato lies entirely within the measure, as 
I believe, though there may be a rubato between meas- 
ures, one measure having a trifle more than its time 
and another a trifle less, as perhaps is indicated by the 
terms accellerando and ritard; but rubato proper is 
this little rhythmic or expressive nuance within the 
measure. Chopin said of it that the right hand played 
freely, like a singer who makes expression ; and the 
left hand went right on in time, as the conductor keeps on 
with the beat, notwithstanding the manner in which the 
singer lolls around inside the measure. In the last 
Beethoven sonata but one (Opus 110) thereis a fine 
example of a rubato written out in full. It isin the 
arioso, where the accompaniment is in triplets, and the 
melody often comes in one tone too soon, or holds over 
one too long, just as a very impassioned singer would 
do in this kind of passage. 

I do not think a good player plays any two measures 
of a Beethoven slow movement absolutely in time by 
metronome. Take, for instance, the Adagio of Sonata 
Pathetique. Iam not sure whether I would use any 
rubato upon either of the first seven tones ; but upon 
the eighth, the high B flat, there has to be a very slight 
lingering, in order to bring out the appealing character 
of this harmony. 

Often Beethoven has practically written his own 
rubato, as in the second theme of the same movement, 
where the prolonged tones in the right hand do not need 
any lengthening. Very often, again, perhaps I might 
make it a rule, small notes (quarter pulse tones) in the 
melody of a slow movement, require more time than 
they ought to have in strict mathematical tempo. This 
is almost universal, that quarter pulse motions in allegro 


movement, if varied at all, are to be played faster than 
full pulse motions in the same connection, because the 
quarter pulse motion in an Allegro indicates excitement 
and swing. But in an adagio a quarter pulse motion in 
the melody indicates amplification, and requires to be 
treated melodically and every one of the quarter pulse 
notes felt as a melodic step. 

As a rule, the Beethoven sonatas fail somewhat of 
their best effect in consequence of their being played in 
too indifferent rhythm. A sonata sounds much better 
when it is played in such a way that it seems as if the 
metronome would have gone with it. Of course I do 
not mean absolutely that a metronome would go with 
it, though this can be done by good management. I 
will undertake to have the playing assume a character 
of repose and expression, while at the same time keep- 
ing almost exactly with a metronome in almost any 
movement of the first half of the Beethoven sonatas. 
But this correspondence is only approximate, and it 
signifies that I keep merely the same general rate of 
movement, and carry the accompaniment in a simple 
and straightforward rhythm ; but between this and the 
same kind of unemotional melody playing there is a 
wide difference. The true art of rubato is understood 
upon the stage, where in ensembles the principals have 
highly impassioned melody accompanied by many voices 
and elaborate counterpoint and figura‘ion. In these 
places it is not possible to humor the singer except 
within very narrow limits, and the effect of abandoned 
passion is attained by permitting the principal a certain 
latitude within the measure, without requiring the other 
singers to conform to her slight variations. Expression 
is mainly a matter of intensity, and a good rubato is 
merely such an amount of rhythmic nuance as permits 
the intensity of a particular tone to be felt—just enough, 
not much, ever £0 little. 

I do not think it a good plan to mark the notes with 
delivery signs, as Riemann does. It accustoms the 
player to be too dependent, and in my opinion does 
more harmthan good. Nevertheless, if I were teaching 
an Adagio and the pupil failed to remember the expres- 
sion of some particular tone, I would mark the note, 
perhaps. 

A good rubato is a very little and avery discreet appli- 
cation of free rhythm, of which almost all the playing 
we hear has entirely too much, and carries it to such an 
excess that true musical feeling is outraged. 

This is all I know how to write about Rubato. I do 
not know as our correspondents will find it of any inter- 
est at all. Butit is the best I can do just now. 





TAKE A MUSIO JOURNAL. 





Tue fact that music journals are increasing in number, 
in quality of contents, in size, and in many cases display 
large subscription lists, is proof that a thinking public is 
back of this condition. As many teachers are subscribers 
to these journals, the answer to “ Why the demand ?”’ is 
answered. Every live teacher subscribes for one or 
more journals, and in very many cases is a contributor 
to the columns of the same. 

The music teacher who is not a patron and reader of 
the music journal is degenerating, and each month finds 
the gap between one’s self and the well-informed widen- 
ing. One cause of the unfriendliness existing oftentimes 
between teachers in the same community grows out of 
the want of information on the part of the second party. 
It is the ignorant, self-satisfied, arrayed against the in- 
telligent, well-informed. 

Methods in music are undergoing changes for the bet- 
ter, as in other branches of instruction, and the teacher 
who reads the music journal keeps in line with advanc- 
ing thought, accepting or rejecting such ideas as are pre- 
sented. The musical journal is to one ‘a mirror of the 
times and a pointer of the way.’’—Echo. 





Continvan dropping wears out a stone, not by force 
but by constant attrition. Knowledge can only be ac- 
quired by unwearied diligence. We may well say 
nulla dics sine linea (no day without a line), Every 
day that we spend without learning something is a day 
lost. 
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FROM A NEW STANDPOINT. 





BY WM C. WRIGHT, 





In view of the wealth of suggestion on technic and 
practice by numerous gifted contributors to Taz rune, 
to offer anything upon the topie may seem presump- 
tuous. But though wholly new ideas and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject cannot be here expected, some 
presentation of vital principles from a new standpoint, 
or from an old standpoint in a new way, may, perhaps, 
be hoped for, and so we will offer some hints suggested 
by long experience. 

A prime element of success is will, Willis more than 
wish, more than fitful resolve. It is the concentration 
of purpose and effort with unyielding constancy toward 
a desired realization. 

Bat mere will can of itself effect little. It must be 
conjoined with active thought and well-directed method. 

Given, then, firm determination, a vigilant brain, and 
untiring endeavor under sound guidance, and, with rare 
exceptions, high attainment may be expected. 

To arouse the will, to train the mind, to guide and 
encourage effort, constitute the teacher’s mission; while 
it is equally the duty of a pupil to be firm in purpose, 
to keep his attention awake, to faithfully do his best, 
and to give a conscientious obedience to instruction. 

Right apprehension and right doing being indispensa- 
ble to success, how necessarily reciprocal are the duties 
of teacher and pupil! 

All technical difficulties lie either in the mind or in 
the muscular apparatus. One must first know what is 
to be done; next, how it is to be done; and then, try to 
do it until it can be done rightly. All effort must be 
repeated for a reasonable time daily until it is put forth 
with ease and certainty ; and this requires patience, faith, 
and hope. The steady and gradual education of mind 
and muscle must never be overruled by hasty ambition 
and feverish impatience. Development, growth, mas- 
tery, require time as well as training and practice. 

While the teacher must instruct by precept and illus- 
tration, showing the good way, the bad way, and the 
hindrances to success, the pupil must by very many 
watchful, patient, successive repetitions not merely 
appropriate the hints given, but make discoveries of his 
own. Many little revelations come to one in thought- 
ful, repetitious practice that no teacher has language to 
unfold. The secret springs of action are felt; a knack 
is acquired; a delightful sense of mastery sets in, that 
must be retained by unremitting daily exercise until the 
skill is ingrained in one’s being, or, in other words, be- 
comes second nature. 

Technical practice should be free from timidity. Care- 
ful thought and strict method should never cramp en- 
deavor. How often are fingers, hand, and arm like a 
horse, checked so high and reined so tightly that he 
cannot travel naturally and well. One may be so afraid 
of striking wrongly as to ‘boss’? his fingers out of all 
confidence in themselves, so that they act stiffly, lamely, 
falsely. The fingers are willing enough if the tyro will 
cease being tyrant, and give them play enough and trial 
enough. 

How common it is, when difficult or rapid passages 
are to be played, for a violent tension to set in from fin- 
gers to shoulders as if one were expecting his muscles to 
do what is wanted by holding them tightly and cramping 
their instinctive movements. One should know that the 
moment rigidity comes in ruin reigns. : 

Fear of a teacher, fear of critical spectators and 
hearers, and distrust of one’s own nature, may invite this 
mischief. Instructors and amateurs both should find a 
hint here. The pupil should venture, nothing doubting, 
and the teacher should kindly encourage his self trust. 

The release of antagonism between extensor and 
flexor muscles is all important. When one set of muscles 
act, its opponent set must give in wholly, and not by 
nervous rigidity make a double force necessary in the 
acting muscles to overcome their obstinacy. Hence a 
feeling of looseness and passivity is a preparatory con- 
dition for right action. Good tone is greatly the outcome 
of muscular plasticity. It is, doubtless, a law, that 
stiff strokes and rigid fibers force hard tone, and limber 
strokes and loose fibers elicit mellow tone. 


The instrument should be perauaded rather than com- 
pelled. Good-tempered tact is better than bulldozing 
anywhere. re 

A sympathetic touch is to have something of a mental 
preparation, and must be realized by a perfect co-opera- 
tion of all the joints of the fingers, a loose but even wrist, 
and plastic forearms. 

Equality of finger power is to be attained, firstly, by a 
horizontal hand, always avoiding the shed roof dip to- 
ward the little finger, and, secondly, by much practice of 
accent exercises in various positions, and especially in 
scales and arpeggios, as in Mason’s method. The 
practice of full arpeggio chords, with clear, even, rapid 
movement, holding down every finger struck until all 
are raised simultaneously, is very useful and the result 
beautiful, but too rare. 

Pure finger strokes should be cultivated to the ability 
of playing even powerful chords with them alone. The 
combined touch of arm and fingers is of vast importance, 
but should be made as graceful as a good gesture, 
for then it not only looks best, but elicits the best tone. 

The flexible independent action of the thumb is very 
necessary and should be sedulously attended to. To re- 
mind amateurs that it should be always over the key- 
board may seem needless, but in thousands of cases it is 
not. How many in striking widely extended chords will 
let the thumb get two inches, more or less, in front of the 
keyboard edge to swing around in as it is to strike. The 
habit is needless and bad. 

Power of tone is to be sought in swift suddenness of 
stroke, not by bearing on the keys with the weight of 
the shoulders and body. A baby’s hand with a spas- 
modic hit would bring out a louder sound than would 
the slow tread of an elephant’s foot. 

The left hand should be well trained not only for its 
own work’s sake, but because it will be less liable to 
hamper execution with the right. The base strings 
require more strength of touch than do the treble. The 
lowest note of a chord in the base should be well heard, 
and ciphers and inequalities in the other notes should be 
avoided by putting each key promptly and entirely 
down. 

In ordinary chord playing both hands should strike 
exactly together. In slow movements amateurs are 
quite apt to let the left hand lead. 

Waste of motion on staccato notes and chords should 
be shunned. The hand should not, after rising, fall 
with a threatening motion toward the-keys, but rather 
retain its upwardness for the next stroke. 

Elastic upward spring in short touches and piquant 
notes should be under full command, and the hand 
never allowed to fall on them like a lump of putty. 

Never practice in a cold room, nor with fingers half 
benumbed by frost or jaded with effort. 

Extensions should be patiently practiced a little every 
day, with a very gradual increase of width until after 
several months or-a year the fully grown hand can play 
a fourth easily with any two fingers. Too rapid fore- 
ing and long practice of extensions at one time are 
weakening and dangerous. 

As to the number of hours one should employ in 
technical practice, much will depend on the physical 
endurance of the player. 

When freshness and vigor seem to wane it is best to 
take an intermission. One hour of work with intense 
attention and studious tact is worth more than four 
hours of drowsy dawdling that many take to be per- 
severance. 

Having been acquainted with Mason’s system of 
technic for more than fifteen years, I can heartily com- 
mend his methods to every teacher and amateur, as 
means of instruction which they cannot afford to miss. 

To all who would master the piano I would, in the 
words of an eminent author, say ‘‘ Festina lente,” 
hasten slowly. Think carefully but endeavor boldly. 
After correctness seek velocity and find your measure. 
Do not keep up a pace beyond your ability. Always 
breathe regularly and deeply, especially in difficult pas- 
sages. “Well-oxygenated blood and sound health are 
essential to the clearest thinking and the most effective 
work, 

To parents one word: Only good teaching is cheap ; 
poor teaching is dear at any price. 





LISZT AND OHOPIN. 





BY A. STRELEZKI, 





T had just finished studying the Fantaisie op. 17 of 
Schumann, and the sonata in B flat minor op. 85 of 
Chopin, so I mentioned this fact to Liszt and asked 
which of the two pieces I should play.” 

‘“‘Oh! certainly not the sonata!’’ he replied; ‘I 
never allow students to play that incomparable chef 
d’ceuvre; you see, my dear young friend, it is one of 
those musical creations which should only be played at 
certain times and under certain conditions. Personally, 
I prefer to play it when absolutely alone. The inspira- 
tions of this marvellously beautiful sonata spring from a 
fount of deepest melancholy, and are best suited to soli- 
tary reflection. As to hearing it played, there is but 
one pianist living whom I consider worthy of interpret- 
ing it—and that is Anton Rubinstein.”” 

* * * * * * 


I remember (said Liszt), some 25 years ago calling 
on Chopin, late one Sunday afternoon. I had already 
known him several years, and my enthusiasm and ad- 
miration for his marvellously poetical talents had inyari- 
ably, with each meeting, increased, till I almost began 
to look upon him as ‘‘a God amongst musicians.’’ 

Well, when I arrived, I found him seated at the 
piano with a pen in his hand, and on a small table next 
to the piano a manuscript with the ink still wet. After 
a cordial greeting from him, I remarked that he looked 
as if he had been working very hard, as his face looked 
pale; his hair was in disorder, and there were several 
smudges of ink on his face and also on his long, thin 
fingers. He pointed to the manuscript and said:— 

‘You guess correctly ; since 11 o’clock this morning 
have I been busy at that Nocturne (it was the beautiful 
one in G major in double notes), and now I feel that it 
does not exactly suit me.” He thereupon played it to 
me and entranced me with its beauties, which, under 
his ravishing touch and incomparably artistic use of the 
pedals, sounded if possible more divinely beautiful than 
it is possible to describe in words. 

I sat beside him entranced, and when he had finished 
I found it impossible to tell him how beautiful I found 
this, his latest inspiration. Chopin, however, with that 
innate tact and delicacy which characterized him especi- 
ally, immediately proposed to play me some of his other 
later compositions which I had not seen. Knowing how 
much I esteemed him as a pianist, and how I adored 
him asa veritable God-gifted genius, he played for me 
in succession some eight or ten of his latest works, in a 
style which was a ‘‘revelation”’ of him, both as a vir- 
tuogo and composer. Especially beautiful was the 
Prelude in F sharp minor, a work replete with enorm- 
ous difficulties, which he wove so intricately under his 
fingers, that at times a wailing melody was unraveled, 
and then again completely absorbed by wonderful ara- 
besques and chromatic progressions. It was so enchant- 
ing that he complied with my earnest entreaty, and 
repeated it twice. 





Wits reference to the starvation wage paid to music 
teachers as the result of excessive and ever-growing 
competition, ‘Saddleworthian”’ writes:—‘‘ A lady sent 
her daughter to me wishing to know my terms for piano- 
forte lessons. I mentioned a sum under £1 for ten 
lessons. In due course of post I received a reply that 
the above amount was ‘too heavy ;’ she could send the 
girl elsewhere, she said, and only have to pay sixpence 
a lesson’! My correspondent suggests the formation 
of a society for the prevention of cruelty to music 
teachers, but in this case the victims are preying upon 
each other. Nothing can be done till some authority 
fixes the rate of payment, Seeing the rapid strides now 
made by Collectivism—this is genteel for Socialism—we 
may not have long to wait.—London Musical Times. 





Tr is only when our feelings, our mind, and our taste 
derive full satisfaction from music that our pleasure in 
art really begins. Those who delight in the mere con- 
cord of sounds are incapable of deeper appreciation.’’— 
Hiller. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 








One of our agents has sent in seventy-five (75) sub- 
scriptions to Tot Erupe during the past week. We 
furnish free copies, and a liberal commission to all who 
want to solicit for Taz Erupx, Write for terms. To 
those who wish to solicit only in a small way, among 
their pupils and friends, we would call attention to our 
Premium List ‘and Cash Deductions, sent upon appli- 
cation. 

Four subscriptions renew your own for one year. 


* 
peli) 


Tue descriptive list of our latest sheet music is printed 
in this edition; consult it when in need of anything par- 
ticular, or for On Sale music. We will send a descrip- 
tive list of all of our sheet music for the asking. We also 
publish a little book containing a description of all of 
our important musical works. Sent free to any one who 
wants it. 


Our patrons have been prompt in returning their On 
Sale music and settling their accounts. We sincerely 
thank them for so doing, and also for their patronage in 
the past. We have tried to fill orders as correctly and 
promptly as possible, and, from the many kind words 
we have received, our efforts have been appreciated. 
We can only hope that our further efforts in this direc- 
tion will be rewarded by a continuance, if not increased 
patronage. We would impress upon those who have 
not yet made their returns to do so as quickly as possi- 
ble, as after this month our most busy season begins 
and we will not have much time to give to this branch. 


LR 
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Our subscribers would confer a favor if they would 
send us the names of any one who, to their knowledge, 
purchase music, that we might send them information 
to their advantage. We are always willing to send free 
sample copies to all musical people. Send us their 
names. 


Iy carrying out our plans for shifting and increasing 
our stock for the next year, we find that more shelf 
room is an absolute necessity, and to help attain this we 
have placed aside several different ‘lots’? of publica- 
tions, which we will put at such low prices we have no 
doubt our readers will quickly take advantage of. Lot 1 
is a quantity of ‘ Self-Instructors’’ by Winner for fol- 
lowing instruments: Piano, Violin and Flute. They con- 
tain rudiments of music, exercises, scales, etc., beside 
a goodly number of pieces. The regular price of these 
books is 25 cents each. To give us the room they occupy 
we make the price 5 cents each, postpaid. Lot 2 is 
made up of the Vocal Gems from operas Patience, Don 
Cesar, Nanon, Merry War, Vice-Admiral, and Instru- 
mental Gems of operas Patience, Princess Ida, Don 
Cesar. 

These volumes each contain the very best airs from 
the operas named, and the piano arrangements are of 
medium difficulty. This is an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the music of many of the late light 
operas at a trivial cost, and all should be represented in 
every well-appointed musical library. 

The usual selling price is 50 cents each; while they 
last you can have them for 12 cents each, or five for 50 
cents, postpaid. 

When ordering be sure and state if wanted for Voice 
or Piano, 

If the above Special Sale Offer meets with satisfactory 
response, we have other ‘ good thingsa”’ in store, which 
will be advertised in future issues, 


ele Le 
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Mr. Presser writes from Germany that he will bring 
back with him many ‘‘ novelties,” in way of new com- 
positions of merit, etc. These together with a large 
number of new publications we are preparing at this end 
for the coming season, give promise that our patrons 
will receive an exceptional large variety of new and 
good things in the On Sale packages for next year. 


* 
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We take pleasure in announcing two new subjects 
added to our list of Portraits of Great Musicians, 


namely, Bach and Rubinstein. We have had many 
calls for these in the past, and we do not doubt there 
are many of our readers who will be glad they are now 
procurable. Uniform in size with the others, 22 x 28, 
and price is same, $1.00. Postage and tube 10 cents extra. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


I wish to thank you for your promptness in filling all 
orders. It is a pleasure to deal with such a house. 
Liz B, Caapsry. 


I have taken Tox Erupeforoverayear. It has given 
me better lessons than I have ever received in the same 
length of time from any teacher. I have been teaching 
but a short time. I have always ordered from firms in 
Chicago, as I thought I could do better. Do you.send 
out catalogues and sheets of standard exercises for piano 
and organ? Would like to patronize you, but haven't 
anything from which to order. I have no desire to open 
an account with any one, but as to my credit, I refer 
you to Franklin County Bank, Hampton, Ia., and should 
I order any music of you in future, not knowing the 
price, rest assured that you will get your pay by first 
mail after its receipt. Will you please send me a cata- 
logue? I care more for exercises at present. 

Cora A. Tipp. 


Inclosed find $1.50 for Erups subscription. The 
paper has been a great help to me as a teacher, and I 
would not be without it. The editors and publisher 
deserve great credit for their work upon this valuable 
aid to teachers of the piano. Watrer Bonney. 


The ‘‘ Eight Measure Studies’’ (Wilson G. Smith) are 
splendid, particularly for the fourth and fifth fingers and 
rhythmical practice. They deserve success. 

E. R. Krozeer. 


Ihave received a copy of ‘* Concone’s Studies’’ by 
Mr. Cady and, after noticing and examining them care- 
fully, I must say that they are very useful and at- 
tractive in form and melody. They, being so full of 
melody, will give pleasure to both teacher and pupil. 
The ‘‘ work’’ is neatly printed on excellent heavy paper, 
clear type, and bound in a very tasty, flexible cover. I 
do not hesitate in saying that the above work will be 
very useful to those who need this grade of studies. 

J. W. Forquer. 


I appreciate very much the kind attention you gave 
my question. Have noticed mention made of the book 
yourecommended. “‘Landon's Method for Reed Organ,” 
which I ordered recently, was received with satisfaction 
to myself and pupils. I always feel that I can rely on 
your judgment. Miss Caruerine Snyper. 


I received the beautiful book, ‘‘ Celebrated Pianists of 
the Past and Present.’’ I am greatly pleased with it. The 
binding is very artistic and beautiful and the portraits 
perfect of all those artists whom I have had the good 
fortune to see, so I can believe that all are equally per- 
fect. The biographies I found interesting, and contain- 
ing as much of the compogers’ life as one could well re- 
member. Anna AvErRY. 


I write to let you know how delighted I am with your 
book, “‘ Pianists, Past and Present.’’ I think it will bea 
great advantage to me in my teaching. I don’t think 
any home is complete without a copy. Again thanking 
you, Miss Mary Jonss, ‘‘ Jr.’”’ 


Marie Loveli Brown’s ‘First Lessons in Reading, 
Rhythm, and Expression’? are a welcome addition 
to a teacher’s repertoire. The exercises introduc- 
ing treble and base clefs are especially pleasing and pro- 
gressive. Jessizg CAMPBELL WHITLOCK. 


The book just received, Ehrlich’s ‘‘ Celebrated Pianists 
of the Past and Present,’’ is very elegant in its make-up, 
and as to contents doubly interesting on account of 
additional biographical sketches of American pianists. 
It is a fine complement to any handbook on the history 
of music. It occupies a prominent place in my musico- 
historical library. E. M. Gopsere, 


I have used your “‘ Course in Harmony,” by Howard, 
nearly six years, and have found it clear, simple, and 
direct, giving many exercises for the developement of 
the true musician which are not commonly found in 
the majority of harmony methods. In many instances, 
with the aid of your course, I have been able to com- 
mence the study of harmony with the first lessons on 
the pianoforte, and heartily recommend it to students 
of all branches of music, whether they desire to become 
composers, or simply desire it for the help it will be to 
them for a thorough understanding of their music. 

W. E. Lows. 


Have received and reviewed the ‘‘ Beethoven Selec- 
tions,’’ and am delighted with them as with everything 
from Presser. 

l also wish to express to Mr. W. S. B. Mathews my 
appreciation of his excellent arrangements; I am 
always sure of anything which comes from his hand; I 
could not do without his ‘‘ Phrasing Studies.” 

Mrs. Frep Heizer. 





I owe you many thanks for your prompt attention to 
orders. I have never found any one so satisfactory, and 
I hope you will continue to supply me with music. 

Very truly yours, M. E. Bout, 


T have received and examined your “‘ Selections from 
Beethoven,” and to say that I am pleased with it would 
be but faint praise; like everything ‘‘ Presser,’ it is as 
near perfection as possible. Mrs. Irvine A. WEEKS. 


Those Beethoven collections are excellent; I should 
warmly recommend them to all earnest teachers; and 
especially for students who take only a limited num- 
ber of terms of lessons. Paut Fast. 


‘* Selections from Beethoven’? received ; I have ex 
examined them carefully, and take great pleasure in say- 
ing it is the finest collection of Beethoven's works that 
ever came to my hands. Those who failed to take ad 
vantage of your ‘Special Offer’? cannot realize what 
they missed, it being worth many times the small 
amount paid for it. I cheerfully recommend it to all 
teachers and lovers of good music. 

Mrs. M. P. Forr. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Notices for this column inserted at 8 cents a word for oneinsertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 








HE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
under the direction of Kate H. Chandler, is doing 
excellent work. Especially in its classes for teachers 
does it recommend itself; how to teach others is the 
principle of the School, and the instruction given is 
based on the standard of attainment required for exam~ 
ination in the American College of Musicians. The 
Vocal Department is especially thorough; neither the 
method of the Italians nor that of the Germans is used 
exclusively ; but by the adoption of the best features of 
all methods, as well as by the use of a discriminating 
judgment as to any peculiar needs of the particular voice 
under treatment, the formation and development of the 
singing voice is carried forward. 


Gore WORDS, LIBRETTOS, ETC., BY EXPERI- 
enced writer. Prices moderate. 
A. W., care Erupe, 


ANTED.—POSITION AS TEACHER OF 
Voice in school or small city. Address L. M., 
La Monte Bank, La Monte, Mo. 


OR SALE.—A GEORGE GEMUNDER VIOLIN 

of the highest grade; exquisite varnish, old wood, 

wonderful tone; unequaled for solo or orchestra; one 

of the masterpieces of the great artist; cost $500; a 

rare bargain; must sell; willing to send on approval. 
Address ‘‘ Gemunper,”’ care of Erupe. 


THE “CROWN” PIANO. 
“‘ When Music, heavenly maid, was young,’ 
She woke the echoes with her song, 
The beasts and birds enraptured hung, 
While hills and vales the notes prolong. 














But now, O joy! an earthly maid 
Can charm us through her finger tips; 
The “Crown’’ Piano, deftly played, 
All others must in time eclipse. 


So pure, so sweet, so rich in tone, 
Some Solon should a word invent, 
A score of adjectives in one, 
To tell the world how excellent, 
How unsurpassed the model shown, 
The ‘‘ Crown” Piano stands alone. 


REE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC.—Send stamp 
for particulars to Mapame A. Pupin, Chickering 
Hall, New York City. 


USIC SCHOOL, 106 EAST SEVENTY FOURTH 
S:reet, New York City, Miss Mary H. Burnham, 
Principal, reopens October 14th. Resident and Visit- 
ing Pupils. Memorizing and Sight Reading a specialty ; 
Harmony, Analysis, Musical Dictation, ete. A new 
method of physical culture for pianists. This massage 
treatment for hands and arms is under the direction of 
Mr. Gustave E. Anderson. Vocal musicand sight read- 
ing under Mr. Frank Damrosch. For terms and further 
particulars apply for circular. Miss Mary H Bourn- 
HAM, 106 East Seventy tourth Street, New York City. 


ADY, WITH EXPERIENCE AS TEACHER 

and Organist, wishes position as Teacher of Piano 

or Assistant in Musical or Commercial Department of 

school. Would assist in Latin, German, or English 

branches. Good references. Address M. J. B , Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., P. O. Box 145. 


ANTED.—A LADY PIANIST WHO CAN 

teach Voice, Harmony and Piano in a Normal 

School. Address J. M. Doncan, Manager of Indian- 
apolis College of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE NEW SOCIETY INSTRUMENT. 
THE POLLMANN-AMERICAN 


MANDOLIN E-BANJO. 


TRADE MARK. 


Positively Nothing Like It. 


Banjo Players can per- 
form on the Mandoline- 
Banjo, as Guitar Players 
can perform on the Man- 
doline-Guitar, without any 
practice whatever. 





For Prices, Information, ete., call on or address 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 70 and 72 Franklin St., New York City. 





Hallet & Davis’ Pianos, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


More than 200 Planos Sold to Schools 
and Colleges In 1891. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BLOW seen”: 
HORN + 


when you know that you can offer a first-class instrument, and are fully 
able to meet your competitors at a very low price. 

Carl Fischer’s GUITARS, MANDOLINS, and 
BANJOS aro of the finest workmanship, possess a fine tone, and a 
correct scale. 

If you desire a Violin, Viola, *Cello, or Double Bass, a 
Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, or Bassoon, a Cornet, Trom- 
bone, french Horn, or ¢uba, Drams, or Cymbals,—in 
fact, anything in the instrument line,—you will find my stock most re- 
plete, and I can boast of having the most extensive assortment in the 
United States. é 

I represent the most noted European instrument manufacturers, such 
as F. Besson & Co., London: Buffet & Co. (Evette & 
Schaefer), Paris; Collin Mezin, Paris; Theo. H. Heber- 
lein, Germany; E. Rittershausen, Berlin, and others. 
My own make ** Reliable” Band Instruments are favor- 
ably known in this country for fine quality and cheap price. 

Readers are invited to send for catalogues and discount, as it will pay 
them to make a comparison of price and quality of goods offered. 

Orchestra and Band Music, also music for every instru- 
ment known. Catalogues free on application, 


CARL FISCHER, 
6 and 8 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY. 


CLARKE'S MUSIC TABLET. 


Price 25 Cts., Net, Postpaid. 


A writing tablet containing 100 leaves, 7x 104 inches 
in size, ruled with the staff for writing music 

A practical and useful article for both teacher and 
student, and especially valuable in the class-room -for 
writing illustrations, givi: g some little additional exer 
cises, ete., ete. 

The Synopsis of Harmony, which is included with this 
pad, by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of Penn- 
SyITaEIRS will be found of great service as a reference 
chart. 

The paper is of good quality, and to have one of these 
pads at hand will not only be a great convenience, but a 
matter of economy in the saving of high-priced manu- 
script paper. Published by 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eight Measure Piano Studies. 
WILSON G. SMITH. Op. 60. 


In Two Books. Price $1.00 each (Sheet Music). 











THE LATEST AND BEST WORK FROM THIS ORIGINAL COMPOSER. 


These studies are intended for daily practice and for 
the special development and equalizing of the third, 
fourth, and fifth fingers of each hand. hey will mate- 
rially modify the monotony of practice, and add musical 
interest to an otherwise perfunctory task. Suyplemen- 
tary to the author’s Scale Studies, Op. 55, about the 
fourth grade of difficulty. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ENTIRE SCALE ON ONE TUNING FORK. 





Every Musician and Music Dealer. Two-cent stamp for prices, etc. 
G. W. CLOUGH, Sole Manufacturer, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A CONCISH 
CHRONOLOCICAL HISTORY 


oF THE 
Chief Musical Events from 1380 to 1894, 
BY C. E. LOWE. 





PRICE - - 25 CENTS. 


The Introduction furnishes a concise outline of musical history as a 
background for the chronological record of events given in the suc- 
ceeding pages of this pamphlet. This booklet of 32 pages gives a brief 
but clear mention of the date of birth and death, with the special work 
and place in the development of musical art, of every noted musician, 
and of the first production of famous works of music, oratorios, operas, 
ete., and of the organization of famous musical socioties, schools, ete. 
This pamphlet will be valuable to the student and teacher in that it 
gives the salient facts with which every musical person should be fami- 
liar. To the teacher it will be found helpful in presenting at a glance the 
anniversaries of all important data in musical biography and history ina 
form which will enable him to mention them in his daily lesson giving. 


Method for the Piano. 


OHAS. W. LANDON. 





PRICE $1.50, 


This work is especially designed to meet the 
want of the popular student with mediocre ability. 
It contains all the ideas of recent pianoforte play- 


jing. The author is a well-known practical teacher, 


and author of a similar work for the Reed Organ, 
which is now generally used for instruction on that 
instrument. It will be well for every teacher to 
examine this new work. 


MELODIOUS AND EASY STUDIES 


PIANO AND REED ORGAN. 


BY CHAS. W. LANDON 
PRICE $1.00. 
Perhaps the most popular set of Easy Studies ever issued 


Observations of a Musician. 
By LOUIS LOMBARD. 
Price 80 Cents, bound in Cloth. 








A neat and valuable book of special value to musical students, but 
anybody can peruse it with entertainment and profit. Though a 
first-class artist, Louis Lombard is that rarity among artists, a prac- 
tical man, and his advice and every-day philosophy are full of sug. 
gestion and merit. He has been an extensive traveler, and some 
chapters communicate the results of his observations abroad. Mr. 
Lomibard is thoroughly. imbued with American ideas, which he 
happily applies in his efforts to cultivate his art among the growing 
generation. His little volume is a gom.—Rochester (N. ¥.) Herald. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





STANDARD GRADED 


VOURSE: OF STUDI 


—FOR THE—— 


PIANOFORTE. 
Complete in Ten Grades. 


COMPILED BY 


MR. W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
Price Each Grade $1.00. 


These studies consist of standard études and 
studies arranged in progressive order, selected from 
the best composers, for the cultivation of 


TECHNIC, TASTE, and SIGHT READING, 


carefully edited, fingered, phrased, and annotated, 
and supplemented with complete directions for the 
application of Mason’s “System of Touch and Tech- 
nic,” for the production of a modern style of playing. 
Mr. Mathews has had the help of other noted musi- 
cians and teachers, and they have taken the whole 
field of piano studies and selected therefrom such as 
are most useful for meeting every necessity in a 
teacher’s experience. Teachers will be delighted 
with the sterling musical and useful technical 
qualities of these études. 

There are ten grades, a volume to each grade, 
each containing about thirty pages. Every difficulty 
is prepared by being first introduced in its most 
simple form. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I must express my great pleasurein Mr. Mathews’ 
new piano book in ten grades. It is the best book 
that ever came into the piano teacher’s hands. 
Mathews’ has brought light out of the chaos of 
piano instructors anal pieces. Every grade contains 
the lessons appertaining to it, besides a list of class- 
ical and popular pieces of the same grade. Every 
piano teacher must have it, to succeed. Mr, 
Mathews, as well as Mr, Presser, the publisher, 
have given usa boon for which we cannot be too 
thankful. GEO. DOELKER. 


The ‘‘Mathews’ Standard Course. of Piano 
Studies,”’ with its valuable suggestions as to suit- 
able pieces, will be arelief and joy to tired teachers, 
who heretofore have been obliged to spend much of 
their rest time reading over new music for their 
classes. Mrs, M. K. BRANHAM. 


Lhave received Mathews’ ‘Graded Studies,’’ and 
after carefully examining it, find the work to be an 
admirable addition to the preceding parts. Mr. 
Mathews certainly deserves credit and praise for 
presenting such a splendid graded work to the 
public, and every conscientious teacher ought to 
examine and make use of it, as it advances the 
scholar very rapidly, also produces good players. 

E, Spour. 


I am very much pleased with the ‘‘ Graded Course 
of Studies’? by Mathews. Itis just what is needed, 
and I, for one, will adopt it in my future work. 

ADDIE F, LEE. 


Iam delighted with the ‘t Graded Course ;’? it is 
by far the best collection of melodious studies, and 
the best selections for equalizing the work of the 
two hands that I have ever seen. They seem to 
please the pupil immensely. 

Mrs, Gro, WILLIAMSON. 
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IMENn ON IMPROVING THE 


FOR 10 CENTS 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


AMUSING AND INSTRUOTIVE. 


MUSICAL AUTHORS. 


A GAME FOR EVERY MUSIC STUDENT. 
PRIGE 35 CTS., POSTPAID. 


The game, which consists of 48 cards, can be played by 
any number of players The object of the game is to 
impress on the mind of the players the important eventr 
in the lives of 48 composers and musicians. 

Address Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada,, Pa. 













See its Points. Are you interested, 


~ | A Star of he finest Magnitude 
THE 





Samples free lo 
Opcawist on CHOIR LEADER, N*] 


LRINZ & C2 
Dylon, 0. 


METRONOMES. 


The best French Maelzel Metronome, “J. T. L.’’ 
trade-mark. This is the genuine French article—im- 
ported by us direct. 

We sell these at the lowest price possible. 


$3.00 Net without Bell. 
$4.50 Net with Bell. 


Express or mail charges not included. Send 40 cts. 
extra if to be sent by mail. Extra discount on quantity. 
Send all orders to 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


LANDON’S WRITING BOOK 
FOR MUSIC PUPILS. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 








This new book is a great advance on anything hereto- 
fore published in this line. It gives a practical and 
easily understood presentation of every writable thing 
in the notation of music. The book abounds in new 
and ingenious features to intefest the pupil. Every im- 
portant subject. is treated from so many sides that even 
the dullest pupil can easily understand the subject under 
consideration. It is thorough, clear in explanations 
and helps, and particularly practical in the directness 
with which it enna) each fact presented. Any pupil 
who faithfully works out its exercises will be a correct 
and rapid reader of music, instrumental or vocal. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stories of the Operas 


F. R. CHESNEY. 





Price 35 Cents Net, Postpaid. 


The tales of twenty-three of the most popular operas 
are given in a clear, interesting manner. Only a limited 
supply has been received from England. Address 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





MEMORIZE KEY BOARD. 
20 Indicators in a set, retail $1. 
Beginners can use with any 
¥éq onstruction Book or Harmony 
Manual; Scales played easily; 


Chords Memorized 


uickly, Aids 
transposing, What 


elps pupil 

helps teacher ; liberal discount to 
teachers and trade. Will buy 

EL inventions patented or not;com- 
positions copyrighted or not. 

ES Address, J.E. BOYLE, Mt.Vernon,O 


First Studies in Reading, 
Rhythm, and Expression 


FOR THE 


“+ PIANOFORTE# 


BY MARIE LOVELL BROWN. 
PRICE $1.00. 


An instruction book for young children and beginners 
in learning the pianoforte. This important work gives 
special attention to thoroughness in foundation work, 
ready note reading, correct fingering, equal facility in 
reading and playing with either hand from both clefs, to 
a clear knowledge of note and rest time-values, and to 
a right forming of the hand and touch. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada. 
SPECIAL EXERCISES IN 


SCALE PLAYING, 


With Particular Reference to the Development of 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Fingers 
of each Hand. 


In rwo BOOES, EACH 81.00. 
COMPOSED FOR PIANOFORTE BY 


WILSON G. SMITH. 


They are highly recommended by Dr. Wm. Mason and other 
eminent teachers: 


jJUST THE THING 


TO PRESERVE 
YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE. 


HE EXUDE BINDER, 


It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by the 
thin slats which run the length of the periodical, and yet 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Each Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s sub- 
scription, of the Etude. - 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada. 


THIRTY 


HOME RULES FOR MUSIC STUDENTS: 


Practical Advice, Hints, and Suggestions 
for the Young. 
BY HERMANN MOFR. 
PRICE 5 CENTS EACH. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELECTED 
CRAMER STUDIES. 


From the Von Biilow Hdition. 


PRICE $1.50. FIRMLY BOUND. 
LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 

The Volume contains the choicest of the Von Biilow 
editions, which are paplished in sheet form, in four 
books. This abridged edition can be used in most cases 
for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un- 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PBRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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E FACTORY. 


We make th: 
Clifford Piznuara 
Team Seer Orga, 


Write and see wha: they 
sell for ..t the -'a ° 
Tllustrated Cutaloge fre 
ii The Ann Arbor Organ Co., 
: Ann Arbo:, Mich. 


Blank Musie-Copying Books. 


Our Own Make. In Three Styles Only. 
6 Staves, 24 Pages, . . . 
one 
5 


BUY OF TH 





15 cts. 
24 20 “ 
36 ry hyo 

6-Stave Books are 9 x 6 inches. 

8-Stave Books are 9% x 8 inches. 

LiBeRAL Discount 10 THE PRoFEssion. 

These are unquestionably the best Music-Copying Books that are on 
the market at the present time. The paper has been made especially 
for these books, and is the best quality ledger paper, standing erasures 
three or four times. The books are tastefully bound. 

Blank Music Paper of the same quality as in above books can be had 
in 12 and 14 staves, size 22x 14. Price 60 cents per quire. 

Be gure you get those made by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JUST ISSUED. 


School of Four-Hand Playing, 


VOLUME Iii. 


COMPILED BY THEO. PRESSER. 
PRICE $1.00. 


ConrEents._Reimecke, Christmas Eve; Lachmer, Marche 
Celebre; Loeschhorn, Dance Hongroise; Schubert, Op. 78, 
Menuet; Baumfelder, Minstrel Song; Chopim, Funeral 
March; Sehubert, Marche Heroique. 





NOW READY! 
VOLUME Ir 


OF THE 


KOHLER METHOD 


FOR PIANO, 


IN THE 


CELEBRATED EDITION WOOD, 


WITH ADDITIONAL SCALES AND TECHNICAL 
EXERCISES. 


PRICE 75 CENTS, with the Usual Discount. 


The favor with which our edition of the first vol- 
ume of this Method has been received confirms our 
opinion that teachers enjoy fine editions, especially 
when they cost no more 

Sample copy of either Volume I or Volume II sent 
postpaid on receipt of 38 cents. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC C0., 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Send for Latest Catalogue. 





TEACHERS’ 


POCKET METRONOME. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, WET, AND INEXPENSIE 


Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 








Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 





These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for Tux Erups, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1708 CHESTNUT ST., 
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New Exercises for Sight-Singing Classes, 


By W. W. GILCHRIST. In Three Books. 


There are many excellent, works on the theory of sight-singing, but 
in the matter of reiterative exercise there has always been a great 
lack. Mr. Gilchrist’s work, representing, as it does, the accumulated 
experience of years, most completely meets this want, a large amount 
of practice being given on each point as it comes up, and the whole, 
while avoiding catchy melodies to lead the ear, being characterized 
by a very high type of musicianship, 

It is, as its name implies, merely a collection of EXERCISES. Theo 
retical instruction is left entirely to the teacher, and the exerciser 
ARE ADAPTABLE TO ANY SYSTEM, 

The exercises are so arranged that they can be used by either 
male, female, or mixed-voice classes. 

It is, without doubt, the largest and most complete set of sight-singing 
exercises ever published, and must soon become a necessity in every 
well-organized school where music is taught, as well as to every 
teacher. 






Price, Book I. 50 
Book I 50 
Book IIL. $1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


GROVES’ DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


The only Complete Encyclopedia of Music in 
the English Language. 





Bound in handsome Brown Cloth, Gilt Tops. Put up in boxes and 
sold only in complete sets. This new edition includes the Index. 


Price for 5 Volumes, (including Index,) $18.50. 
Price for Index, = = = & $2.50, 


adares THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


EASY METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


BY 


A. ROMMEL. 





PRICE $1.00. 


This Beginners’ Instruction Book is a thor- 
oughly practical work. Every exercise has been 
tested for years in actual practice. It contains 
everything a progressive teacher might desire. 
There is nothing antiquated, nothing difficult, 
nothing dull. 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Landon’s Reed Organ Method. 


Price $1.60. By CHAS. W. LANDON, —_‘Forelgn Fingering. 
This Method is something entirely new. Every piece 
is especially arranged for the Reed Organ. They are 
selected from the best composers. Hach piece is copi- 
ously annotated, analyzed, and every possible help given 
the pupil as to the best way of practicing and learning it. 
Pieces are carefully graded. Every difficulty is first 
prepared in an easy and attractive form. The Reed 
Organ Touch is clearly explained (a hitherto neglected 
feature). Phrasing is successfully taught. The whys and 
wherefores of every point are clearly given. Many special 
and beautiful Reed Organ Effects are fully illustrated. 


Send for a Sample Copy, 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Something New and Remarkable! 


MUSICAL + DOMINOES. 


Invented by C. W. GRIMM. 


PRICE 


75 CENTS. 


7 A game for every home.—Desirable by young and old.—Excellent 
for parties. 

iguring in notes and rests is the feature of this game. 
8o ingeniously is this game constructed that the musical matter in 
it is never felt as a burdensome appendage. 

The instructive and amusing qualities of the game have been so 

rfectly and harmoniously blended that the Musical Dominoes wil) 
form an everlasting source of enjoyment. 

Each set is accompanied with instructions how to rlay the various 

mes possible: Block, Draw, All-Quarters, Bergen, Sebastopol, and 

iddle-s-Wink. These contain a wonderful amount of information 
concerning computation of note-values. 

The instructions explain also the value of notes and rests, so that 
any one may learn how to play this game, and became proficient in 
figuring note-values. 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





MUSIOAL GAME. 


ALLEGRANDO. 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 


This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards sre played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, &c., accompany the game, 

‘Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instru. 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read musio faster; in fact, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests, 

‘The names of the notes. 

The various keys in which musio is written, 

‘The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

You lost whi rises anne 
ou while playing an i game. 
Téa readily learned, eveniby okiliren: 
Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 
A splendid game for evening parties. 


Anew d itirely e any other game. 
Parents can teach their children the rudiments of musio, even if not 
musicians themselves. 


Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 
Those intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 
Prioe 60 Cents. 
Address Publisher, 
THEO. PRESSER, 


1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


Phrasing. and Musical [nterpretation 


W.S. B. MATHEWS. 
PRICE - - - $1.80. 


The author has brought together a valuable collection 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc- 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil- 
dren the world can show. 


The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form ; 
Phrasing ; What it is to Play with Expression ; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, ete. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol- 
umes of “Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 





in the country. Asa work of genuine useful- 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 


THE MUSIC LIFE, 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN IT. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


PRICE . - $1.50. 


This work is a companion volume to 
“Chats with Music Students” by the 
same author. Numerous phases of art 
and art life are talked about in a thor- 
oughly practical way. It points out the 
way of success to teachers and students in 
art life. Mr. Tapper’s informal and 
thoroughly pertinent manner of writing 
has a real value in it, that will make this 
companion volume indispensable to every 
musician. 


Selected Songs Without Words 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Critically Revised by Calvin B. Cady, 
With Portrait and Biographical Sketch by 
Theodore Presser. 





PRICE 75 CENTS. 


This edition is beautifully printed on good 
paper. It is annotated, and newly phrased and 
fingered. The critical notes will be found es- 
pecially practical and valuable. There are 
nineteen of the songs, printed on 56 pages. 
The selections weve by the advice and co-opera- 
tion of many leading musicians of this country. 


Address the Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
(708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLUBBING RATES WITH “THE ETUDE.” 


We will send any of the following periodicals and 
Tur Ervups for the price named in the second column:— 





Century Magazine 









St. Nicholas......... 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthl, 1.25 2.80 
Independent (N. Y.). 3.00 
Peterson’s Magazine. 2.00 


Frank Leslie’s 
“ 


us Young Peopl 
Youth’s Companion (new subscribers only) 
Domestic Monthly... 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Music 
Atlantic Monthly (new subscribers only)... 
New York Observer (new subscribers only) 
Home Journal (New York) 
Scientific American., 
Scribner's Magazine 
Demorest’s Magazine.. 
Voice Magazine (Werner's 
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CHOICE PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 


For Sale by THEO. PRESSER, 1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





A NEW BOOK FOR PIPE ORGAN. 


The Junior Church Organist 


(FOR TWO MANUALS) 


BY C. H. MORSE, 
Organist and Choirmaster, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


Each piece is arranged for instruments of two-manuals, with only 
the ordinary complement of registers, thus making them practical, even 
with small organs. This book ise fitting companion to 


THE CHURCH ORGANIST, 


by the same author. 


Price, Limp Cloth Covers, $1.50. 


MARCH ALBUM 


aSI SM Opee e/a aNie 
By CHAS. H. MORSE. 





Price $2.00. 





Marches for Weddings, Concert Performances, and Funerals, all well 
arranged, with registration marked throughout. 





CECE ears 


Music and ‘Musicians. 
Edited by JOHN D, CHAMPLIN. 


THREE VOLUMES. PRICE $15.00. 


With more than one thousand illustrations, and containing the fol- 

lowing important features:— 

A Full Biographical Dictionary of the musicians of all 
times and all schools. 

A Guide to Musical Literature, embracing works in all 
languages. 

A Cyclopedia of the Great Munteal Works, with ro- 
production in fac-simile of famous scores. 

A Superb Collection of Mlustrations of all phases of 
the subject. 





NEW AMATEUR OPERETTA. 


THE MERRY MILKMAIDS. 


CHAS. H. GABRIEL. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING PLAY FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE MUSIC IS VERY PRETTY AND NOT DIFFICULT. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 





BEEBETELOVEN’S 


PIANOFORTE SONATAS EXPLAINED. 


ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 
PRICE $1.50. 


The above work is designed to point out the leading and characterts- 
tic features and beauties of each of the Sonatas, and is an invaluable 
aid and guide to all who desire to fully appreciate the music of this 
great master. 





Poeeg 
NEW EDITION. 


YOUTHFUL DAYS 


(Kinderleben), 
TWENTY-FOUR ORIGINAL PIECES, 


Op. 62 and 81. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


BY 


THEO. KSELEE. 


PRICE SI. oo. 


Published abroad from new plates on finest paper, 
size of Edition Peters. Former price $2.50. 


DISCOUNT TO PROFESSION. 


HOW TO ACCOMPANY. 


ANNIE GLEN. 





PRICE $2.00. 


A guide to the artistic accompaniment of any musical 
composition, from the simplest ballad to the 
most difficult of modern works, 





NEW SRmen: 


Rink’s = Practical : Organ + School, 
IN THREE VOLUMES, 
EDITED, REVISED, AND ANNOTATED BY 
DR. S. N. PENFIELD. 


PRICE $1.00 PER VOLUME. 


Being selections from the original, in which are retained only the 
most instructive voluntaries and exercises. 


HENSELT ALBUM. 


A collection of favorite pianoforte pieces, ‘If I 
Were a Bird,” ‘“‘La Gondola,” etc., all of a diffi- 
cult grade and brilliant style. 


BY ADOLPH HENSELT. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


WAGNER-LISZT ALBUM. 


A Selection of Well-known Airs from Wagner's 





| Operas, transcribed for the Piano. 


BY FRANZ LIS2T. 


PRICE 2 2 : $1.00. 


BRAHMS’ SONG ALBUM. 


A Choice Selection of Songs, with English and German 
| Text, for High and Low Voice. 





BY JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


PRICE 75 CENTS, POSTPAID. 





THE ELITE COMPILATION 


OF 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


The selections for above book have been 
|made with great care, and some of the most 
admired of the compositions of such famous 
authors as Tosti, Chaminade, Trotere, Denza, 
ete, are found in its pages. Any one desiring 
a book of the very latest and best Songs and 


Ballads for medium voice should secure a copy 


of this at once. 


PRICE $1.00. 


TWO ALBUMS OF LISZT. 


PRICE $1.50 EACH. 





Volume I contains the following :— 


Grand Galop Chromatique, La Campanella, 


Le Rossignol, Rigoletto, 


La Regatta Veneziana, Tannhauser March. 


Volume II consists of 


Transcriptions of Schubert’s Favorite Songs. 


FAMOUS PIECES 
Edited and Fingered by 
BERN. BOEKELMAN. 








This is a collection of ten of the most celebrated compositions by great 
modern masters. The compiler, one of our most eminent editors and 
teachers, has edited and fingered the collection in his usual careful and 
skillful manner, The following is @ partial list of contents: Jensen, A., 
Op. 12, Bercouse; Chopin, F., Op. 37, No. 2, Nocturne; Schumann, R., 
Op. 124, No. 16, Schlummerlied; Tschaikowsky, P., Op. 2, No. 3, Chant 
sans paroles. 


PRICE 75 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


ECHOES oF LIB sERTY. 





The largest and best Patriotic Collection published. 
Suitable for Soldiers’ Reunions, Memorial Day, Independ- 
ence Day, etc. Solos, Duets, Trios, and Choruses arranged 
for Male, Female, and Mixed Voices, with Special Songs for 


Boys and Girls. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


COMMENCEMENT SONGS. 


The only collection published compiled expressly for 
Commencement Exercises in Schools, Colleges, etc. An 
elegant selection of Greeting and Farewell Songs, Class 
and Concert Songs, Quartets for Mixed Male and Female 
Voices, Trios and Duets for Female Voices, Children’s 
Songs, etc. 











PRICE 50 CENTS. 





_ LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GRADE I-x. Exaes 
ORDER BY ! ORDER BY ORDER BY 
NUMBER Y. PRICE | NUMBER ONLY. PRICE | NUMBER ONLY. PRICE 
1654, Beilo, P. Merry Andrew March. 1670, Handel, G. F. The Harmonious 1686. Douty, Nicholas. So Blue Thine 
Gira death Seren ternveassecieecseot> 30 Blacksmith. (From the fifth Eye. Grade IV.. 30 
se pt ans spirited. Good for marching in School. suite.) Grade VI..............0.. Of 40 (Compare, second space eine NS Ge added line 
8 of forte and piano, legato and stac- ii . i above. A beauti song. Sung by the composer 
cato. tt has the step-and-go quality. sinonties te ao motern eing together mit with Baan ae siibe Summer Music School, in 
1655. Goerdeler, Richard. Silver Stream. Seldani olestncten: AMEE Soe eres pine a5 ? > 
(La Riviere d@’Argent.) GradelV.. 65 Ss | 1687. Hunt, G.W. Op. 5, No. 1. In the 
This composer always gives a pleasing melody. 1671, Smith, WilsonG. Op.57. Roman- | Canoe. Grade [I1.. 30 
‘This piece has three light and sweet airs, in the flow- tic Studies for the Pianoforte. | A refined and graceful melody. Among the better 
ing, rippling style, as the title suggests. The notes diradar Vesstccrstessretersteenen ante re th) style of teaching pieces. Well fingered and edited. 
lie under the hand easily for its grade. Valuable for Perio? sees Gives good material for technical work. 
pupils who are somewhat hard to interest in their eee ee the Foote St se 
ractice, stu is with some spec: ‘ifficul from ite $ 
B r technical standpoint. All are melodious and full of |1688 Goerdeler, Richard. Trinity Bells. { 
1656. Goerdeler, Richard. Remem- stirring harmonies. | Grade IV........++ aan Arpad tate 50 | 
brance Waltzes. Grade LV............ 60 | ‘This writer always gives a popular and pleasi 
‘They haye the genuine waltz swing, well marked Tere Batimann, 2d. b. Op.) S00ENO:es: | Niecy aes a fine study for the light-hadd touch 
rhythm, and clear phrases. Tuneful and “eatehy.” Sonatina. Grade III. steeeese 65) pa xelferstod shore chocias tba’ te: chords ities 
1657. Webb, F.R. Op.71, No.1, Ins lent time study: melodious, plenty of runs, and light | : : 
5 ebb, F. R. s 0, 1. ep- lent time study, melodious, plenty of runs, and lig! A 
tember, Tayi. Grade LV Be 40 finger work. ‘The Adagio'ts a fine study in short 1689, Fullerton, May. June Rose Reverie. 
Pa rs pe Arties Sees chords for the light-hand touch. CT 05 A iprreda eee cousttdl oy mereerosenceo teres pt 
em are gracefully clear an utiful. E 
‘The piece makes a pood touch study in clear melody /1673 Bach. FugueinC@ Minor. Grade]X. 20° Sonnaere pore nel betcha rennr 
work and runs, Has a fine period in pianissimo | : ; Hope style. ‘This piece will be greatly enjoyed b; 
chords, which gives a fine chance for the light-hand | This fugue is taken from the “Clavier” of Bach, | ‘ope style. s piece willbe: greatly enjoyed. by: 
touch. Mr. Webb always gives a chaste and refined god inin ma nee in oe Grade oe sans: Course | a large class of pupils. 
i ii i | of Piano Studies.” is an excellent edition edits e, i. 
Ns eas Serre oe eas | by Mr. Mathews. 1690. Jankewitz, a Serenata Zingar- | 
58. Behr, F. Gitana. panish Song. + ; esca. Grade V.... ossene obronee sbnceesy a REO) 
Grade Tl. coactsnertnccA tar nnris SOV iO Bendel, aBrang Gocd-nighteAlee n'a Mies cas rey cea eeeca nent 
| Song Without Words. GradeIV.. 20! 2 aly dell fe i 
Has that Spanish flavor, sweetly pretty, somewhat jong 5 Ss nary and exceedingly delightful. There are two pieces | 
out of the ordinary, yet delightful. The composer's A fine melody in the nocturne style. In the key of | in one,—first a slow and. plaintive serenade, followed | 
name is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the D flat and in nine-eighth time. Contains some inter- by a mazurka-like movement, Sees the orig- 
rie ore gO Ch seo eae tins bf Gielen Hovic aks Greswore mrt smniat 
1659, ore D. aera a Waltz of the 1675 Grieg, EB. Op. 54, No.3. March of cian to enjoy its uncommon delights. 
Traces Grade L Vise isscsrcsrcsisiceeeius 50 the Dwarfs. Grade V..-....s.cseees 50 
Melody mostly in octaves, full and soulful. Sure to Decidedly off the beaten track. This piece is full Rare eee ea qcY. Bod 20 
delight the pupil. It is a good waltz for dancing. | of the unexpected in the way of surprising effects. It 3 en eC 
Plainly clear phrases, marked rhythm, and easy to | contains fine material for technical study and for Two tone poems of the finest from Schumann. 
play, as no unexpected difficulties appear. | velocity playing. seally annted ae ns pny. ney musical pers oe 
technically difficult for the grade given. an 
1660, Peters, R.H. March Funebre. Grade 1676 De Ea d. Op. 56. A 1 min otered by Charles W. Landon. The first is from 
Pn ea beater sages epi eed ER eat Pr ec cb | Op. 99, No. 3, and the latter from Op. 9 
j DeLee es oe Bells. A Musical Sketch. Grade i Rains ie She 
inary. Rich and pleasing. | 
A fine study for bringivetoue wolearinelody. trom | IV 50/1692, Battmann. Op. 300, No.1. Sona- 
full chords.” Unusual chord effects, yet not difficult, Edited and annotated by Chas. W. Landon. This tina in C. Grade III... taaaees teaunee ye a0. 
It is a good Sunday night piece for home playing. edison’ containg: ASdesen Neen text jehun redding A modern sonatina, melodious, and filled with 
. greatly to its interest with pupils. hythmical life. Ni ld Fukstel 
1661. Gautier, L. The Castle by the Sea. OT pe Ee a atl ag ett Aas 
j Grade V svcssscsssseeerseeesesees.. 40/1677. Snow, Samuel P. Faith. Grade III. 50 music. Edited and annotated by Thos. a'Becket. 
Full of brilliant movement and life, and really Song for Mezzo-Soprano. Key of C, compass, mid- The piece is fully described. 
| quite grandioso, Accompaniment represents the dash- die C to E on fourth space A good solo for home or £ 
| ing waves, while the rugged content of the harmonies church use. Quite outofthecommon. Effectiveand 1693. Enckhausen, H. Melodious Studies 
an melody suggest the turreted castle and the wild expressive: for Four Hands. Grade l...... 60 
crags of its situation. pees 
5 7 i pate iste First playing for a beginner, the melodies falli 
1662, Snodgrass, L. D. The Social Ses- gare Byer eae CRS Gneens | SPROUT ieee ea eet FO 
; 2 a higher musical order than is often found in first 
Vv. A Two Step Waltz. Grade ae Sketches. Grade [l..cccceeeeceeecee 20) Isso work. The teacher, plays the secondo, and | 
see es ees eeeeesssseneneres Reeeeeseerseseeees this part is arranged in its rhythmical effects, so that } 
Played fast it ea yolks, Not in the ordinary style, mee Rie epeene eg Se eae it is a helpto the pupil in gettlag note divisions easily 
Will please pupils who enjoy a marked rhythm. the expectations of the coming morning. SoA phinehicae valle eee ae ae 
1668, Heller, Stephen. Op. 188, No. 9. | 1679. Byer, Frank L. Op. 8, No. 2, The i eee 
| owe etony: Mia econ os cg uv z ras ee 1694. Greulich, C. W. Drawing 7m. 
Curious Sto’ y: Grade ety} Children go to Sleep. From Study. Grade IV. aheLog 
A fine study for firm time, Variety of note lengths, | Christmas Sketches. Grade I 3 20 
triplets, eighths, dotted eighths, effects with the dot , -A melody study for the left hand alone. “This gives | 
taken by asixteenth rest, with sixteenths following A‘charming ttle. jleee.; ‘Che Eetaby ising the valuable work for any pupil, and especially so for 
onthe mame beat Ing cone held’ over lace toomeee ‘melody as well as in the accompaniment, A good many who are inclined to do poor playing with that , 
measure, etc, Resides its value asa study it is a de- Pleos foriaTittie, piayenite aiye.thsipaplies musicale, Band <a fba piece fully anuueaten jeaaemaretu} 
lightful piece of music, Requires a tasteful rendi- | * irections, and it is a fine piece of music. | 
Hon, but is easily appreciated, 1680, Byer, FrankL. Op.8,No. 4. Christ- 
i } mas Morning. From Christmas '1695. Houseley, Henry. Gigue Moderne. 
1664. Kirchner, Fr. Op.'76, No.3. Little | Sketches. Grade II........0...... a 30 Grade V.. . ed a 650 } ] 
Choristers. Grade If. seseess * 15] This also has descriptive text: “The children It would pass for a tarentelle, ifso named. Its dif- | 
A fine piece of music for home playing. Well | awake. The girls with dolls. Boys with trumpets.” ficulty is largely in the rapidity. It is a good pieco | | 
within the ability of a very young pupil. One of This is rather difficult for Grade III. The whole set } for small hands that have a good technical develop- 
the fine pieces edited by Hamilion Macdougall, would be interesting at Christmas at home or at a / ment. It will please students of a bright disposition | 
j | pupils’ musicale, | and lively temperanient, 
1665, Wilm, N.von. Op.8,No.2. Snow- eet ] 
flake Mazurka. Grade IIl.............. 80) 1681. Byer, Frank L. Op.8, No. 3._ The 1696. Bach, J. S. Gavotte from Second 
| Edited by 'T, von Westernhagen. Careful pedal Coming of Santa Claus. From | Violin Sonata. Grade VI....... 35 | 
marking, and special editing throughout, Helpful Christmas Sketches. Grade II...... 40— Arranged by Saint-Saéns. It is one of the especially 
/ annotations. ‘This piece has the Russian flavor, and ulilat ldletapavexclisiteuee Couinsdceeiuase | clear melodies of Bach ‘This arrangement is all that 
une ji 
PER iene oan ee text: the Coming ot Suma Cus He comestown == OIF. There Ie much oetaye and chord work 
ae wellanarkeae ae eerie eat wate a ignesies | $ 
ymn as he fills the stockings. He goes up the 1697. Ravini, Henri. Petit Bolero. Grade V, 50 
| 1666, Schakoff, Ivan. Cossack Dance. chimney, and he drives way.” iti he 
Gade LV 0 esau? O80 eos ences Re eee eet eee ppg titer, tise eon eet 
A spirited character piece, full of fire. No difficult Son; Grade 1V.. 2 20) touch. It is edited by Cha:les W. Landon, with full 
passages. (Good for exhibition purposes. | s- ore seteeseenseeee pedal and expression marks. | 
In the key of E, Notlike the ordinary cradle song. | 
1667. Fondey, Charles F. Girard Gav- | This has some special effects worth studying. An 1698. Thoma, Rudolf. Csardas (Hungar- 
otte. Grade IIL... 50, widj don 0) ¢he synod erueshort, Tons-hoamasatylator ian Dance). Grade IV. 80 
;A.fine piece. Has a lusty and hearty content, yet | aes ‘his isa genuine transcription ofa real Hungarian 
oO antique flavor as su; e form, Gav- } t . Its content w: i 
Gite emakeks good studs. for dotved moves lest 1688, Decker. Op. 17, No. 2. Album pojon the upueual! inc malodyradesiesiere At ise 
phrasing, and alight hand touch in staccato melody Leaf, Grade lV . peo) somewhat of the sardonic, elf-ke in its effect. 
playing. } Graceful and pleasing. Calls for a light melody { 
1668, Webb, F. R. Op. 71, No. 2. The say ives good ‘Practice in bringing out a light eer ce 1. Reealaned ee Grades mi } 
Boatman’s Song. Barcarolle. } kt J 2 
| x FES - 
Grad ach Petcseavsees conser sor csisteseesseses easel 30 1684. Reinhold. Op. 39, No. 4. Mar- A set of five pieces: Triiumerei (Dreaming) ; Scher- 
1 | Saar : Playfulness); elves); E 
A fine piece, . Not diicult for its grade; tes under | gherite’s Waltz. Giade II. 16 Blumebon th Floweret); and Ein Tdvechen (A'Littie 
the hand well. A good study for bringing out a From the “Inspirations for the Young Musician { Dance). Solid and serious, but pleasing to any pupil 
! melody from small chords, It has no octaves. apie on) ran Slneaustated Le W.S B. who is accustomed to the better grades of mane te 
lathews, Well calculated to awaken the interest aa 
1669. Wee eet AG: Sone of a young player. 1704. Schumann, Op. 21, No. 1. Novel- 4 
Fancy. Grade [Vee sssemsssesnnees, 50 1685. Lichner, H. Op.4,No. 2. A Pleasant geneie eels eel eas fo | 
; i is 6 0 8. | 
\ This is an unusually pleasing piece. Not difficult, | Morning Ride. Grade To... 15 aAapieAt SNe AOaceRlteaAY WOLACE DRILL wih 
Senate for the left hand as well as for the right. | A sweet melody easily arranged. Fully annotated | Schumann's music. This is ove of the very best edi- / 
This makes a good piece for a musical evening with by W.S. B Mathews. A selection from the set, “In- tions, fully annotated by a celebrated musician, and 
the teacher's pupils. 1 apirations for the Young Musician.” . | carefully edited with full expression marks. 
\ 
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MORPHINE, 


AND ALL DRUG ADDICTIONS, 


speedy, home cure; no suffering ; not a reduction cure; 
patients may retain in their possession during treatment 
the drug to which they have been addicted, and at no time 
will they feel uncomfortable enough to yield to the temp- 
tation of resorting to it. If, after two weeke’ trial, you do 
not find it as represented we retund money. If you have 
unsuccessfully tried other cures giv. 4 trial ” Consule 
tation free ; strictly confidential ee or addreax 
NATIONAL HEAL 
56 West son ‘St., New York, 













MUSIC ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA. 
Send for Samples and Price-Lists. Copyrights Attended to. 


THE ZABEL-WORLEY CoO., 
_723, and 725 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


719, 72i, 








CELEBRATED | 


PIANISTS 


OF THE 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


ILLUSTRATED 


With One Hundred and Fifty Portraits of 
European and American Pianists of 
the Past and Present. 
HANDSOMELY AND DURABLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH, WITH GOLD STAMP. 
PRICE $2.00. 
This Volume is prepared with the utmost care, 








and forms one of the most reliable works on mu- 
sical biography published. The American Edition | 
contains about 50 pages of new material relating | 
to pianists of America. This portion of this | 
work has been carefully done, The work is very 
attractive in style and suitable for a gift book. 

Containing 424 pages. Each of the one hundred 
and fifty pianists has a biographical sketch of from 
one to thirty-six pages. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philad’a. | 


If you live in a ee on where we have 
no agency we'd be glad to have you sell 
the Weaver Organ. We can make it pay 
you. 

First of all, 


LET US CONVINCE 


you that the quality of the Weaver Organs is fully up to 
ithe highest standard of excellence, then you can recom- 
mend them conscientiously. Send for catalogue and full 


particulars. 


WEAVER ORGAN 1 & PIANO CO., YORK, PA. 








Franz Liszt, 





C. Saint-Saens, 





Liszt Church Organ. Style 804, 
“Guilmant Model.” 


Emil Paur, 


Arthur Nikisch, 


One~Manual, Two~Manual, Three~Manual, Pedal-Bass, Liszt Organs. 


Masons Hamlin 


Wm. H., Sherwood, 
Charles Gounod, 


Edouard Baptiste, 
Theodore Thomas, 


++ THE ++ 


INSTRUMENTS 
HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED TO 
Walter Damrosch, Dr. William Mason, 





Anton Seidl, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
J. K. Paine, 8. B. Whitney, 
X. Scharwenka, B. J. Lang, 





Ethelbert Nevin, 
Italo Campanini, 
Alex. Guilmant, 

E. A. MacDowell, 


Adelina Patti, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Dr. Stainer, 

G. W. Chadwick, 

AND MANY OTHERS. 


Style 10. 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


ORGANS FROM $27 TO $1400. 


Instruments Sold for Cash or Easy Payments. 


Old Instruments Taken in Exchange. 


CATALOGUES (FREE) AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Masons Hanlin Co. 


NEW YORE. 


BOs eine 


e CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVES, GOULD & FISCHER, 1221 CHESTNUT STREET. 





